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Grace Line has turned over its entire modern 
fleet, the Santa luxury liners and the fast, new 
Santa freighters, manned by our skilled and cour- 
ageous officers and crews, to the transport of our 
troops and the supplies they need to fight and win 
the war. 

We are also carrying on in the Western Hemi- 
sphere with vessels allocated to us by our Gov- 


ernment. We are striving mightily to serve all our 


routes to Central and South America. 





RACE LINE 


on War Service today... with faith in a Greater Tomorrow 


Grace Line sees the great transportation burden 
our country faces in this war and in the victorious 
peace that is to come. We shall be ready. 


Our house flag will fly on new fast ships now 





built and building—50 per cent more tonnage 
than we had when the war began. 

New ships, trained men, improved speed and 
design, traditional Grace Line service, these we 
offer for the future to the American Nations we 


have been privileged to serve for nearly a century. 
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WE’RE ON ACTIVE DUTY 





on aw 11,000 MILE FRONT 


O LOOK at us, you’d never think of us as 
p perm We’re not dressed according 
to Army regulations. Certainly our weapons 
aren’t regular military equipment. A lot of 
us are too old or too heavy or too something 
or other, according to military standards. 
Still, we’re an army—35,000 strong. 

The fighting front of Burlington Lines is 
11,000 miles of railroad in thirteen states. 
Our weapons are locomotives and ledgers, 
freight cars and flares, switchyards and 
semaphores, diesels and drawbars, ties and 
timetables, passenger cars and pencils, 
typewriters and tickets. 

Our job is to make sure that both military 


men and materiel get prompt, efficient 
transportation in our sector—at the same 
time see that essential civilian travel is well 
protected. It’s a big job, and we’re using 
our fine fleet of passenger trains headed by 
14 diesel-powered Zephyrs, and our scores 
of fast freights to maintain dependable and 
efficient service where it counts most. 

Burlington’s army and all the other rail- 
road armies the country over are inspired 
by one vital fact—America’s fighting and 
production fronts can be no better 
than its transportation front. Could 
there be a stronger incentive to do our 
job well? 
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News within the News 


SALARY CONTROL 


Are you lawyer, doctor, author, manager, employer? 
SEE PAGE 23 


VOU CANT OO THATL........cesescescP. 13 
Tough, realisitie writing has gone into the 
opening chapters of the new book by offi- 
cial Washington. What it says in effect is 
this: For the duration individual judg- 
ment is out . slide-rule regulations are 
in. This article reveals exactly how the 
new Government orders are going to dic- 
tate to the average home and average 


business. 


MILK SHORTAGE AHEAD................ P. 13 
The milk bottle on the doorstep may be 
the next war casualty if something isn’t 
done pretty soon. Science hasn’t vet de- 
. and until 
that is done dairymen can’t do without 
skilled farm laborers. Meanwhile the dairy 
crisis mounts, will soon, as this article 


veloped a self-milking cow 


discloses, force a decision on planners. 


THE PACIFIC OFFENSIVE................ Pr. oF 
From the very first shot fired in the Solo- 
mons campaign up to the present, con- 
fusion has been compounded by _half- 


managed to sneak into their organization. 
How right they are can be judged after 
a reading of this inside story of Wash- 
ington’s little-known “drivin’ man,” the 
general who has pumped his ideas right on 
to the arms worker on the assembly line. 


OUR CARRIER LOSSEG.................... Pima 
America is paying a stiff price for its war 
experience. Here, in the record of lost men 
and ships, is another example of how U.S. 
pioneering has become one of our enemies’ 
“secret: weapons.” 


THOSE BUILDING BILLIONG............ P. 56 
Add the construction industry to those 


being put through the war wringer. What 
the WPB’s new crackdown on_ building 


means is expertly analyzed in this week’s 
March of Industry. 
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We’re Holding the Cards Now, Axis! 





Copyright 1942—Philco Corporation 





i Army-Navy “E” flags 
that fly above the Philco 
plants at Philadelphia, Trenton 
and Sandusky are citations of 
Excellence in the production of 
war equipment from our fight- 
ing forces to the men and 





This cartoon by Carl Rose is another in the series being 
drawn for Philco by America’s leading editorial 
cartoonists to interpret the spirit of Philco’s soldiers 
of production. It is being posted on bulletin boards 
of the Philco factories as a symbol to the men 
and women of Philco of the purpose and signifi- 
cance of their work in the united effort for Victory. 


are producing communications 
equipment, radios for tanks and 
airplanes, artillery fuzes and 
shells, electric storage batteries 
for the Army, Navy and War 
Production plants. They are 
doing their share to the end that 








women of Philco. They are 
symbols of the vital partnership between our soldiers 
of the front and our soldiers of production. 


More than that, they are battle flags for America at 
home, symbols of the devotion and sacrifice beyond the 
line of duty which are the price of Victory. For that is 
the spirit in which industrial America, as the War 
Department citation reads, is “accomplishing today 
what yesterday seemed impossible.” 


The Philco laboratories, machines and assembly lines 


rutico c¢ 








America is conserving its resources for Victory. As you save on sugar, rubber, gasoline 
and all products of peace-time consumption, remember too to preserve the use of the 
things you own. Through its national service organizations, Philco offers, at reason- 
able and uniform charges, the means of prolonging the life of Philco products. 


RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS, AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES * * INDUSTRIAL 
STORAGE BATTERIES FOR MOTIVE POWER, SIGNAL SYSTEMS, CONTROL AND AUXILIARY POWER 


America’s might may strike the 
decisive blow for Victory. And that mankind may enjoy 
in freedom the more abundant life which will arise 
from the scientific miracles born of war. 

* * * 
Free Limited Offer . . . While available, a full size 
reproduction of the original drawing by Carl Rose 
will be furnished gladly upon request. Simply address 
Philco Corporation, Philadelphia, Penna., and ask for 
Cartoon Number 25U. 


RPORATION 





The Army-Navy “E” Flag 
flies above the Philco plants 
in Philadelphia, Trenton, 
N. J., and Sandusky, Ohio. 








Have you heard 
about the Silver Bombers ? 


The story of 2410 men who are 
pledged to step up production 
in thousands of war plants. 


@ It all began with the idea of one 
man. He was a lighting man devoting 
his time to helping war factories in- 
crease production through the use of 
better lighting. 


He was getting results. Over and over 
again he had seen production of essen- 
tial war materials stepped up three 
per cent, ten per cent, even as much as 
twenty-five per cent after lighting 
faults were corrected. Accidents de- 
creased. Spoilage went down. 

One day he said to himself, ‘‘Since it 
takes 100,000 man-hours to build a 
four-motor bomber, every time I can 
add 100,000 man-hours by speeding 
production it’s the equivalent of build- 
ing a bomber myself!"’ 


More than 500 bombers 


That idea has grown until, today, 2410 
lighting men are enlisted in this sym- 
bolic ‘‘Bomber Building’’ army. Each 
has signed the pledge(Shown at right). 
And each is proud to wear the Silver 
Bomber button. Already, by the most 
conservative estimates these 2410 men 
are adding the equivalent of 51,000,000 
man-hours a year to our war produc- 
tion. Enough man-hours to build more 
than 500 bombers! 


These ‘‘Bomber Builders’’ know how 
to break lighting bottlenecks caused 
by glare, or shadows or gloom. And 
they are seeing tangible results in 
faster production, fewer accidents, less 
spoilage. 

They are working with plants employ- 
ing thousands of workers, and with 
shops employing as little as two. They 
will go anywhere, any time to help 
with a production problem. They are 
building ‘‘bombers’’ for victory. 

* * * 

General Electric is glad to publish this 
tribute to these Wartime Lighting Counsel- 
lors who are doing so much to speed war pro- 
duction. They include lighting men from 
Electric Service Companies, Electrical Job- 
bers, Contractors and Manufacturers as well 
as General Electric's own lighting staff. 








THIS §S THE PLEDGE that 2410 lighting men have signed (as of October 26) indicating their 
determination to help war plants speed production with better lighting. 








THE MAN WHO WEARS a Silver Bomber is a good man to know. Welcome him when he 
comes to your office and let him show you how simple changes in lighting can help break 
production bottlenecks. 
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NOWSGUAH 


You should begin to think in terms of war lasting into 1945, even later. 

Inside view had been that Hitler could be defeated by late 1943; that Japan 
would be smashed by combined U.S.-British naval and air power by late 1944. 

However: There's been a "little Pearl Harbor" in the Solomon Islands area. 
U.S. naval power, already divided, is badly hurt by aircraft carrier losses, by 
inability to bring this country's naval air power to bear. Hitler is getting 
the time to exploit his Russian conquests. Japan is getting time to exploit hers. 

So: The most to expect seems now to be this..... 

In 1943: U.S.-British offensive power should begin to be felt. And: U.S. 
Navy should begin to gather strength for sustained blows against Japan. 

In 1944: If Hitler is to be defeated, he should be defeated then. That's 
the year in which U.S. power should reach its peak, when U.S. Army, Navy and Air 
Forces all will pack a terrific wallop. It is to take that long to get fully set. 

In 1945: There certainly should be a day of reckoning for Japan. 

The first year of this war isn't going so well for U.S. There's been slow 
motion, some defeats, much shifting of ideas of where and how to fight the war. 
Results will be reflected in a lengthening of the war period, in the war cost. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Right now, the stakes are high in the fight for the Solomons. 

If U.S. holds: A base is laid for flanking Japan's southern sea outposts. 

If U.S. loses: Japan will endanger whole U.S. position in the South Pacific. 

It's a 50-50 chance of holding. It is better than that if a way can be 
found to bring in aircraft, to bring in supplies. It is far less than that if 
Japan continues to have sea control, to have air control except for a small area 
around Guadalcanal. Japan has scored heavily in sea fighting. 

These are things to remember..... 

All U.S. battleships don't mean a thing without carrier protection. 

All of the vast U.S. naval air force doesn't count for much if it can't get 
off the ground; if it can't be transported to the scene of battle. 

A small and not very good Japanese air force, with carriers to take it 
places, shows more for its money than a gigantic air force, of the world's best 
planes and pilots, which hasn't enough carriers to take it where there's a fight. 

So: U.S. is reaping the reward for decisions of recent years. The deci- 
Sions: To go in strong for battleships; to go in for a few gigantic aircraft car- 
riers; to discount the role of the airplane at sea. That's all changed now. 
But: It's a little late for the Solomons. It may be different in 1943 or 1944. 
(See page 22.) 


























Just as a point of interest: 

General MacArthur is credited with having opposed a move into the Solomons; 
is credited with having favored a move from Australia aimed at New Britain. 
But: His view didn't prevail. It didn't prevail because of supply problems; 








(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW== (Continued) 


because of difficulties of operating out of Australia, not for other reasons, 
There's not the argument between MacArthur and Washington that reports 
hint. There have been differences. However: They're settled by explanations, 





There's this further point to keep in mind..... 

It's the U.S. Navy's responsibility to deal with Japan. British Navy has 
the Eastern Atlantic, the Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean as its sphere. 

That is the way things are divided up. It's the long-planned division. 
But: Japan to date has dealt very roughly with the U.S. Navy. It has scored 
twice by surprise, with disastrous results. It definitely has the edge to date, 

This means: There are scores to settle. U.S. faces the tremendous job of 
creating a vast Navy, modern in every conception, while building a huge Army 
and Air Force. No nation ever before did what now has to be done. 











All of this is of highest importance to everybody. It means: 

1. There's no longer a chance to avoid full mobilization; to avoid controls 
of most drastic kind over industry, over individuals, over about everything. 

2. U.S. man power as well as weapons must bear the brunt of war. It's now 
too late to win by putting weapons in Russian or Chinese hands. That's decided. 

3. This country will become the world's greatest military power; will build 
a strength that will leave no ground for argument about who won the war. 

4. There's probably to be a major political problem in 1944. A fourth-term 
issue seems more and more probable with continuing war. It's bobbing up now. 

There is much criticism of U.S. and Britain for not giving Russia and China 
more direct aid; for not delivering war materials or opening a second front. 

But: Here are a few things to keep in mind. They're from an informed source. 

Self-interest, not altruism, is guiding every nation in war. That goes for 
U.S., for Britain, for Russia, for China. It also goes for Germany and Japan. 

Russia wouldn't be even as well off as she is today if Britain had given up 
in 1940. She has plenty to be thankful for; little to be reproachful for in her 
attitude toward Britain. After all: Russia now can win in the end. 

And: China has much to be thankful for in her relations with U.S. It was 
U.S. refusal to sell China down the river that touched off war with Japan. Also: 
China always received more U.S. war supplies than she could move over the Burma 
Road. She never did end inefficient operation of that road. She's now getting 
Supplies by air through herculean U.S. flying efforts. (See page 18.) 

These are just needed reminders, not efforts to create friction. 























To get back to the home front....: 

Not all salary raises are out for the duration. There'll still be a creep- 
ing rise of salaries and of wages. Employers who so desire can find a way. 

But: There will be restraints; there will be enough of a drag on increases 
of income to ease the problem of inflation control. That means the dollars of 
even a frozen income may mean more with salary control than without that control. 

That's assuming Congress lets this experiment go ahead. If kicks are loud 
enough Congress may find ways to undo what now is being done. 

There is this other point: Once the idea of salary control takes hold, once 
big salaries in particular are controlled in wartime, there's a precedent for 
continuing in peacetime. Big New Deal goal always was to bring about a "redistri- 
bution of income"; to level income down from the top, up from the bottom. 

Now: That's to be done for salaries. But: It is not to be done for the real- 
ly big U.S. incomes, the incomes obtained from interest and dividends. 











See also pages 13, 23, 56. 
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Maybe he's 


your boy 


T seems only yesterday he was a 
gawky schoolboy, all hands and feet 
and tousled hair. 


Even then you worried a little, parent- 
like, about how fast he drove his bat- 
tered jollopy. 


Now he’s flying—or soon will be—the 
deadliest weapon in the air, a sleek 400- 
mile-per-hour fighter. 


Or perhaps his battle station is the bom- 
bardier’s “barber chair,” or the tail- 
gunner's “goldfish bowl” in a giant 
bomber, or at the controls of a U-boat- 
hunting blimp. 


Whatever his duty, more than your 
fears and your prayers fly with him—all 
your hopes, all your dreams for him 
and for your country ride in that air- 
craft, too. 


What cost of effort or zeal or self-denial 
is too great—if it will give him the 
finest plane, the safest equipment in 
the air? 


We feel the same way about it here at 
Goodyear Aircraft. Many of our men 
and women have sons, or brothers, or 
husbands, in the air forces, too. 


And beyond this there is the sober 
knowledge, clear now to all Americans, 
that our cherished liberty, our standard 
of living cannot be secure again until 
this nation wins command of the air— 
and it is these boys who must win it 
for us. 


It is for them, your lad and ours, that 
Goodyear aircrafters—welders and riv- 
eters, pressmen and foremen, engineers 
and executives together—are striving 
with all the skill and ingenuity of long 
aeronautical experience to help build 
the safest, sturdiest airplanes and air- 
snips modern engineering can create. 


It is to give them mastery of the skies 
that we are working in round-the-clock 








































HOW GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION SERVES THE 
AIRPLANE INDUSTRY 


shifts, seven days a week, to produce 
our full share of the airplane subassem- 
blies—wings, tails, control surfaces, 
cabin units, wheels, brakes and other 
parts—for the 60,000 airplanes Amer- 
ica must have this year. 


1. By building parts to manufac- 
turers’ specifications. 

2. By designing parts for all types 
of planes. 


3. By re-engine ering parts for mass 
production. 


In this we are working with and for the 
manufacturers of some of America’s 
most famous battleplanes, both fighters 
and bombers, that are proving their 
superiority on all fronts. 4. By extending our research facil- 
ities to aid the solution of any de- 
If your boy is flying one of them, you sign or construction problem. 
can be sure his craft is as staunch and 
airworthy as scores of great American 
industries cooperating together can 


make it. 











hope of America, the guardians of the 
greatest heritage ever given to any peo- 


For these boys, yours and ours, are the ple. They will not fail us, nor we them. 


— B& 
GOOD, YEA 


AIRCRAFT 












The March of the News 





No More Copper for Building Repairs . . . Freezing of Farm Machinery 


. .. Plans for Pipe Line to East Coast . . . Curtailment of Paper Output 


Transportation. Additional steps by the 
Government to aid essential movement 
of man power and supplies and to restrict 
further nonessential transportation were 
taken during the week. Among them were: 

Gasoline rationing: Tightening of eligi- 
bility for C cards when nationwide ration- 
ing goes into effect November 22 was in- 
dicated when Office of Price Administra- 
tion listed only 20 classes of preferred 
automobile users. Distribution of applica- 
tion forms for basic rations was begun. 

Tire rationing: Rubber Director William 
Jeffers declared that a “fighting chance” 
to keep the nation’s automobiles on rubber 
depends on co-operation with the national 
rationing program. OPA set the ration 
quota of passenger car recaps for Novem- 
ber at 1,090,000; new reclaim tires at 
134,470. 

Automobile rationing: 35,000 new pas- 
senger cars were made available for ration- 
ing in November. Reports showed that 
half of the 21,457 automobiles released to 
civilians in September went to war work- 
ers. Farmers got 13.5 per cent; traveling 
salesmen, 7 per cent; doctors and nurses, 
6 per cent. Approximately 215,000 new 
cars were rationed to essential users be- 
tween March and October. About 187,000 
cars were left in the stock pile at the end 
of September. 

Share-ride plans: OPA officials warned 
that certain plants with 100 workers or 
more will be required to set up organized 
transportation plans, under local commit- 
tees. These committees must review appli- 
cations for extra gasoline rations of work- 
ers at such establishments. Applications 
will be received by local boards starting 
November 12. 

Commercial vehicles: An appeal to own- 
ers of commercial vehicles to apply for 
certificates of war necessity was broadcast 
by Joseph B. Eastman, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. Every 
truck, bus and taxicab must bear such a 
certificate after November 15 or the own- 
ers will be denied gasoline and tires. 

Idle tires: Defense Supplies Corp. hiked 
the prices it will pay for certain types of 
idle tires. The higher prices apply to 
tires already turned in as well as to those 
sold in the future. They affect principally 
used tires worn down to the recapping 
point; for example, a 6.00 x 16 tire carcass 
worn smooth, for which the previous ceil- 
ing price was $1.50, now has a maximum 
price of $3.50. 


On battle lines. American forces were 
Japanese 


holding out avainst repeated 


8 


thrusts on Guadalcanal as the week drew 
to a close. The decisive phase of the bat- 
tle for the Solomons was believed immi- 
nent. Both sides have suffered severe 
losses in the sea fighting, the Navy an- 
nouncing loss of the carrier Wasp on Sep- 
tember 15, damage to another carrier and 
loss of the destroyer Porter. 

In New Guinea, Allied land forces 
pushed into Japanese lines on the Kokoda 
trail. Over China and Burma, American 
Air Force units ranged in attacks on 
enemy-held objectives. The Japanese re- 
taliated with large raids on Allied air- 
dromes in Eastern India. 

The Russians beat back strong German 
attacks in Stalingrad, made slight gains 
south and north of the city and in the 
Western Caucasus. The British forces in 
Egypt continued to advance despite bitter 
German resistance. The RAF and U.S. 
fighter planes attacked communications 
and industries in German-held Europe. 


Civilian supplies. WPB continued the 
steady squeeze on the flow of goods and 
supplies going into nonessential uses. 

Copper: Leakage of copper into build- 
ing construction was plugged by an order 
prohibiting the buying of additional cop- 
per products for repairs on buildings. The 
thousands of tons of fabricated copper 
now in the hands of dealers will be chan- 
neled back for remelting and eventual use 
in war weapons—such as Flying For- 
tresses, which contain a ton of copper each. 

Clothing: Simplifications already _ re- 
quired in woolen garments were extended 
to all types of men’s and boys’ clothing. 
Extra-wide trouser legs, tucks, belted 
backs and two-trouser suits are prohibited 
in rayon, cotton and other nonwool gar- 
ments. 

Vacuum cleaners: Until January 1, all 





DOES YOUR COPY 
ARRIVE LATE?— 


If so, please be assured that we 
are still printing on the same fast 
prewar schedule. But wartime trans- 
portation is subject to frequent and 
unforeseen delays. Late delivery of 
your United States News means that 
your area has been thus affected. In- 
sofar as possible, however, we shall 
continue to strive to overcome local 
difficulties. 


The United States News 








sales of vacuum cleaners to anyone except 
the Army, Navy, Lend-Lease or holders 
of Bureau of Economic Warfare export 
licenses are prohibited. 

Farm machinery: All new farm equip- 
ment except repair parts were frozen as of 
November 1 pending establishment of 
formal rationing. Dealers, distributors and 
manufacturers were ordered to report in- 
ventories on hand October 31. The order 
freezes, in the hands of dealers, distriby- 
tors and makers, farm machinery of 144 
specific types, including most of the heay- 
ier labor-saving machines. Miscellaneous 
items held by dealers in stock can be sold. 

Paper: Joint action to curtail produc. 
tion and use of paper products was taken 
by the United States and Canadian Gov- 
ernments. In general, the production rates 
of various paper products including news- 
print are to be limited to the average rates 
of the last six months. 


Threatened gas shortage. Threatened 
shortages of natural and manufactured gas 
led WPB to appeal to the 85,000,000 con- 
sumers to economize in their use. WPB 
said many companies are operating on 
“dangerously” low reserves, added that 
the Government has not yet been able to 
work out a satisfactory plan of coping 
with the situation. Reasons for the threat- 
ened shortages: Heavy increased use of 
gas by war industries; lack of materials 
to expand capacity; fuel oil shortage and 
lack of transportation. 


Enlistment policy. Workers in vital in- 
dustries—men in Selective Service classifi- 
cations 2A, 2B and 3B—will be rejected 
for enlistment in the Navy unless they 
present releases from their local draft 
boards, the Navy announced. At the same 
time, the Army announced that the pre- 
liminary furlough period of two weeks now 
given newly inducted soldiers will be re- 
duced to one week beginning November 1. 


New pipe line. Petroleum Co-ordinator 
Harold L. Ickes won his year-long battle 
for a new oil pipe line to the East Coast. 
WPB allocated 224,000 tons of steel to 
complete an 857-mile extension of the 
line, now being constructed between Long- 
view, Tex., and Norris City, Ill. The %- 
inch pipe will deliver 300,000 barrels of 
crude oil a day to the Eastern Seaboard. 
But initial deliveries are not expected until 
June 1, and Mr. Ickes warned that tt 
cannot be counted upon to provide unre- 
stricted supplies of oil for general civilian 
consumption. 
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Six things a Service Man should do 


about his Life Insurance 


IF YOU ARE NOW IN the armed forces, or are about 
to enter the service, we suggest that it may be 
wise for you to do one or more of the following... 





1. Be sure that premiums on your life 
insurance are paid to date, or paid 
sufficiently in advance to allow for 
possible delay in arranging future 
payments ... particularly if you in- 
tend to keep your life insurance in 
force through a Government allot- 
ment of pay, or through the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. 


4. Give some thought to the manner 
in which the insurance money is to 
be paid to your beneficiary ...in a 
lump sum, in a monthly income, or in 
other installments which can be ar- 
ranged under your policy. Your agent 
will advise you as to the various forms 
of settlement available and how to 
take advantage of them 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS— 


FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, 
OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


2. Make sure that the beneficiary 
designated in your policies is the per- 
son to whom you want the insurance 
proceeds paid. If no beneficiary has 
been designated, you should consider 
naming one to avoid the necessity of 
having an administrator appointed, 
involving expense and delay. 


5. Of course it would be unwise for 
you to take your policies with you. 
Since, however, you might need cer- 
tain information about your insur- 
ance, it is a good idea to keep among 
your effects a paper listing your policy 
numbers, types of policies, amount of 
each policy, amount of premiums, 
premium-due dates, and the names 
and addresses of beneficiaries. 





3. If your policy provides for the 
designation of a contingent benefici- 
ary and one has not been named, it 
probably will be well to name one. 
Then, if the original beneficiary hap- 
pens to die before you do, the 
proceeds will be payable to the con- 
tingent beneficiary without delay. 





6. Leave your policies in a safe place, 
accessible to your family. Instruct the 
family to consult your agent or your 
Company if any questions arise. Your 
nearest Metropolitan agent will be 
glad to help in connection with your 
Metropolitan policies. Or write the 
War Service Insurance Bureau, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 








COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 54 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public 
a clearer understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies 


of preceding advertisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) “~\ 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 

















All America knows that winning the war depends on 
the amount of rubber available for the many military 
needs. The synthetic program is well under way. But 
prospects for getting natural tree rubber in quantity 
from any source are poor. 


More than 3 years ago General Tire began to urge the 
development of guayule as a source of American rubber 
... real rubber... not a substitute. And, within a 
week after Pearl Harbor, our representatives appeared 
before Congressional Committees urging immediate 
action on guayule; that the time from seed to harvest 


be cut to two years; that plants be set out closer 


together; that experiments: be conducted in various 
sections of the west and south- 

west to determine the best 

areas for growth. 


As a direct result, a bill was 
enacted providing for limited 
guayule production. On March 
5, 1942, the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture 
began planting new nurseries 
and setting out plants in the 
fields of the Salinas Valley, Cal. 
Today, that program has been 
enlarged to a point where the 


conservative estimate given Congress is 80,000 tons 
of rubber annually. 


The seed bottleneck is broken. Instead of 20,000 lbs. 
of seed we now have at least 132,000 Ibs. Growing time 
has been cut to 2 years. Seed planted in January, 1943, 
will be ready for rubber harvest in the fall of 1944, 
critical rubber year. 


Tens of thousands of acres will be planted with guayule 


in 1943 ... not only in California, but probably in Texas, 

Arizona and New Mexico, as well. Instead of one 

extraction plant we will have 57. Thus, a gigantic 

$130,000,000 industry is forming to provide real 
rubber to supplement our syn- 
thetic supply. 


Yes, America is fast growing its 
own tires and General Tire is 
proud of its sponsorship of this 
program. But, meanwhile, it is 
the patriotic obligation of every 
civilian user of tires not to waste 
a mile of the precious rubber 
now available. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


The Sign of 
Tire 
Repairs and 


Recappi 
Experts Whe 
How 


COPYRIGHT, 1942, THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON,OHIC 
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ONE FOURTH OF THIS PLANT IS RUBBER. When guayule 
was discovered growing wild it contained 10% rubber. 
After cross breeding, seed selection and other improve- 
ments the American guayule contains 23% rubber. This 
is a larger percentage of rubber by dry weight than 
exists in any other known plant, including the Hevea 
tree from which our pre-war supply was drawn: 





THIS IS AMERICA’S OWN RUBBER. Discovered in 
Mexico 50 years ago this dwarf shrub is guayule, 
the country’s only practical source of natural 
rubber. The plants shown here are being ground 
up and milled into real rubber by the Department 
of Agriculture at Salinas, California. 


HARVEST GOING ON. (Above) This special harvester is gathering the 
plants in the field pictured above, and chops them up in preparation 
for milling into real rubber. The rubber is contained in all parts 
of the shrub except the foliage. 


RUBBER READY FOR USE. (Left) This is real rubber, ready to 
be made into tires or balloons or life boats. The guayule shrub 
has been crushed, separated by flotation from the extraneous 
substances, dried and pressed into bales such as the one shown here. 





Here are a few of the Westinghouse war materials being shipped to America’s 
fighting forces—at the rate of a full carload every 11 minutes—night and day! 


* From Westinghouse Laboratories and plants: 
fire-control devices, instruments for tanks. 


* Instruments, radios, generators and lighting 
equipment for bombers and fighters. 


Six Army-Navy Production Awards have now 
been given to Westinghouse plants. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Plants in 25 cities — Offices everywhere 





*Turbines, gears, elevators, signal systems, *"W alkie-talkie” sets, ¢ icationsequip 
and other electrical devices forNavy ships. ment, plastic helmets for ground forces, 








* Anti-aircraft gun mounts, navalordnance, * Propulsion equipment, generators, and anx- 
and electrical fire-control apparatus. iliary motors for the merchant marine. 


WESTINGHOUSE is now delivering war materials at the rate of 4000 
carloads every month! 


This is enough to make a train 37 miles long. It means the produc- 
tion of one full carload of finished war material every eleven minutes, 
twenty-four hours a day. 


Until the war is won and peace‘returns, every ounce of Westinghouse 
“know how” in electrical research, engineering, and manufacturing 
is pledged to a single end: VICTORY! 


Westinghouse @ 


... making Electricity work for Victory 
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YOU CAN’T DO THAT!— 
WAR-MADE RESTRICTIONS 


How Government Rules Are Dictating Home and Business Affairs 


Rationing, wage, price 
and inventory controls 
bring new way of life 


Life for the householder or businessman 
or worker hereafter isn’t to be what it has 
been. The reason is that a war Govern- 
ment, after many false starts and other 
false alarms, now is beginning really to 
close in. 

“Verboten” signs are sprouting like mush- 
rooms all across the country. A rule book 
and a set of regulations are to become as 
common in the home as in the factory. 
There are more and more forms to fill out— 
and more coming. Coupon books are taking 
their place alongside the check book or the 
dollar bill as the magic key to well-being. 

Just for example: You no longer can get 
a salary or wage raise except on conditions 
the Government lays down. (See 
page 52.) You can’t, in the near 
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future, have more than one cup ge 


of coffee a day, unless you take 4 
the share of somebody else, or ee 
unless you find a bootlegger. You 
can’t buy gasoline for your car, 
after November 22, no matter 
where you live, unless you hold 
a ration book, unless you have 
registered your tires, and unless 
you report all tires owned over 
five per car. 

Then, to look ahead: You may, 
before very long, need a Govern- 
ment “O.K.” before you can give 
up your job and take another. 
If you are an employer, you prob- 
ably will be told you cannot hire 
or fire a man unless some official 
Says you can. You are going to 
be told, as a storekeeper, how 
much of a stock of goods you can 
keep on hand. So it goes, and so 
it is to go. 

The Government is moving in 
to tell individuals as well as 
corporations what they can and 
what they cannot do. Decisions 
once made automatically by the 
interplay of supply and demand 
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in the market place, by individuals ex- 
ercising their own judgment, now are to 
be made by an official sitting in a Wash- 
ington office, deciding, perhaps, by a 
slide rule. 

Housewives are being told what they can 
and cannot buy. Workers will be told 
what they can and cannot earn; farmers 
what they can and cannot grow; business- 
men what they can and cannot produce 
or distribute; merchants what they can and 
cannot charge for the goods they have 
to sell. 

This is part of the process that is going 
on all over the world. It is an example of 
socialization at work for the purpose of 
winning a war. This process started slowly 
and almost unnoticed in the United States, 
but has speeded up markedly as war 
mobilization itself began to accelerate. 

Out of this experience, Government 


et 
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THE ONLY ROAD TO VICTORY! 


Manning in Phoenix Republic & Gazette 


planners are going to learn more than 
they ever knew about the producing and 
distributing methods of U.S. industry; 
about the way individuals live and what 
they must have. A number of the effects 
of wartime regulations may become per- 
manent. Meanwhile, the life of everyone 
is changing. 

For the householder, life is becoming a 
repeated process of filling out forms. The 
housewife already has filled out a form 
for sugar, and most men, for the draft 
board. In 30 States, householders are fill- 
ing out forms for fuel oil; in all States, 
for gasoline. Hundreds of thousands are 
going to be introduced next year to the 
income tax blank, and, with the Victory 
tax, millions are going to meet levies on 
their incomes for the first time. 

These forms are the marks of a wartime 
order of life. They entitle householders to 
the coupons that are becoming 
as important as money. Sugar, 
gasoline, fuel oil and coffee now 
are on the coupon list. Special 
coupons are needed for automo- 
biles, tires, bicycles, typewriters, 
rubber boots and rubber work 
shoes. Soon meat will take its 
place among rationed items, and, 
before long, coupons as well as 
money may be required for cloth- 
ing purchases. 

Military demands also are hav- 
ing their effect on household sup- 
plies. The shopping housewife is 
learning rapidly that she must 
step out of line for the soldier. 
Meat, although still unrationed, 
is becoming scarce in many areas. 
The supply of canned goods is 
both changing and shrinking as 
the Army puts in orders for 
canned fish, fruits and vegetables. 
Transportation shortages are cur- 
tailing amounts of many fresh 
foods, as freight space is needed 
for war goods. 

Other restrictions are also mak- 
ing themselves felt. Gasoline and 
tire rations are making auto- 
mobile journeys a thing of the 
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past. Air travelers may lose their seats at 
any airport to priority holders and this 
may extend to railroads. 

Only war workers are entitled to new 
houses, and major improvements on old 
houses are forbidden. Plumbing fixtures, 
stoves, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
furnaces, air conditioners—even kitchen 
utensils and garden tools—are becoming 
scarce. 

And, finally, the man of the house, if 
between 18 and 45 years old, faces always 
the prospect of military service. 

For the worker life is changing fast. A 
wage-earner no longer can bargain freely 
for higher pay. The War Labor Board 
must approve all increases. Salary raises 
also are limited. Earned incomes can im- 
prove only if a worker is promoted, or is 
entitled to more money because of his 
length of service, or some similar custom 
of his employer. 

Unions will not let members strike and 
the War Labor Board, as likely as not, 
will prevent them from leaving the unions. 
Some workers cannot even safely change 
jobs. Metal miners and lumber workers 
have been told to stay put by the War 
Manpower Commission. So have dairy 
workers and hired hands’ on livestock and 
poultry farms. This trend promises soon to 
extend to other industries. 

Highly paid executives face not only a 
freeze, but a drop in earnings. By ex- 
ecutive order, they cannot retain more 
than $25,000 after federal taxes except in 
unusual cases. They can keep their income 
from investments, but the tax collector is 
taking much more from this source. They 
won’t have gasoline to go to and from 
country homes, or to cruise on yachts, and 
they may have to curtail outlays for their 
children’s schools, their insurance, and 
other fixed expenses. 

For the businessman, a whole book of 
rules has been issued. One set of War 
Production Board orders limits raw ma- 
terial supplies. These rules extend from 
aluminum to zinc, and skip few items on 
the way. A total of 242 conservation orders 
has been issued. A priority rating has long 
been better than cash in the bank. 

Another set of orders tells the manu- 
facturer whether he can produce at all, 
and, if so, how much. WPB has issued 197 
of these orders, which range from com- 
plete shutdowns, as in the automobile 
industry, to style specifications in the 
clothing industry. 

In addition, as a businessman, you are 
told by the Office of Price Administration 
how much you can charge for your product 
and, in many instances, what your profit 
margin must be. OPA also puts rent ceil- 
ings on landlords and won’t let them evict 
tenants until an OPA office is notified. 
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—Acme, Merris & Ewing 
Rules and regulations now begin to en- 
compass the citizen from forced sale 
of extra tires to forced prices on ba- 
nanas. Coffee, sugar and gas rationing 
is making America coupon-conscious. 


You can’t even be sure that Government 
orders will stick. WPB has just ordered alj 
construction projects to stop, except vital 
military ones. And the “go-ahead” signal 
already has been issued for many of these. 

Coming up are WPB controls over jp. 
ventories, which will regulate merchants’ 
supplies, and in process are Office of De- 
fense Transportation orders that may 
shrink your market to the vicinity of 
your plant. This is to restrict long freight 
hauls. Local deliveries and truck hauls 
already have been curtailed. 

Also, the War Labor Board is beginning 
to tell employers whom they can hire and 
fire, just as they already are told how much 
to pay. WLB also hovers over all labor 
disputes and the Government in several 
cases has seized plants where strikes ov. 
curred. Prospects are that new workers 
must be recruited through U.S. Employ- 
ment Service agencies at rates prede 
termined by WLB. 

Then, the Board of Economic Warfare 
has clamped rigid controls over exports, 
while BEW, WPB and other agencies are 
taking charge of imports. 

Credit policies are falling more and more 
under the Federal Reserve System. In- 
stallment credit cannot be extended so 
freely and charge accounts are not allowed 
to run so long. 

Scarcely a business operation can be 
undertaken except under some form of 
Government regulation. 

For farmers, additional controls lie 
ahead. OPA is just beginning to extend its 
ceilings to farm crops, and farm machinery 
is just starting to be rationed. Acreages 
now are controlled for wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, tobacco, peanuts and rice. Govern- 
ment incentives are offered for larger out- 
puts of meat, dairy products, yellow and 
green vegetables, canning crops and fibers. 

Prospects are that these controls will 
tighten, both to reduce production of crops 
the Government doesn’t want, and to in- 
crease production of things that soldiers 
and war workers need. Government sub- 
sidies may be offered or withheld according 
to this program, and rationing regulations 
for both farm machinery and _ gasoline 
easily could be fitted into it. 

The fact that dairy farmers, poultry 
and livestock producers are the first to be 
favored in getting and keeping farm work- 
ers may indicate a Government trend it 
this direction. 

These wartime rules were issved piece- 
meal by the Government. Officials found 
that one rule led necessarily to another. 
Price controls led to rationing, wage C0l- 
trols are leading to job freezing. Thus, for 
the duration of war, citizens can expect 
more and more to hear some official say: 

“You can’t do that.” 
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MILK SHORTAGE AHEAD 


Scarcity of Helpers and Rising Expenses Harassing Dairy Farmers 


Effect of Army consumption 
on supply for civilians. 
Rationing as a prospect 


Americans are facing a milk shortage. 
The prospect is that there will be less, not 
only of milk but of ice cream, butter, 
cheese and other products of milk. 

A large supply of milk is likely to be 
produced in 1943. Officials hint that this 
may turn out to be scarcity in the midst of 
plenty. The reason is that a much bigger 
part than now of the milk produced is to 
be used next year by the American armed 
forces and by the Allies. This means that 
less of dairy products will remain for 
civilians in 1943. The individual consumer’s 
share may fall to the lowest average in 
20 years. 

As to this much of the prospect there 
is no dispute. But agreement ends and 
argument begins on the question whether 
the consumer is in for an even worse milk 
shortage. 

The issue is raised whether a turning 
point has come in milk production. If 
milk production is starting downward, then 
consumers will have even less milk prod- 
ucts than officially forecast for the coming 
year. But if the turning point has not been 
reached, then severe scarcities can be 
averted. The opposing points of view: 

On one side, the Department of Agri- 
culture sees no big downturn in milk 
production, unless the country should 
have a drought or some other bad change 
in the weather of recent years. The De- 
partment sees milk production leveling 
off next year. But this forecasts a repeti- 
tion in 1943 of this year’s record output 
of 120,000,000,000 pounds. It is even said 
that the Government, by paying special 
checks to dairy farmers to produce more, 
might be able to push milk production 
next year still higher. 

On the other side, reports pouring into 
Washington from the country’s dairy re- 
gions tell a different story. These reports 
say a sweeping movement is on among 
dairymen to cut milk production. The 
news comes from State officials, county 
agents, and leaders of dairy farmers’ or- 
ganizations far and wide. 

These reports picture the dairymen as 
victims of a labor shortage. They tell of 
farm hands flocking off the farms and into 
the cities after the high wages being paid 
in defense industries. They picture the 
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farmers’ prices for milk as being held to 
the limits laid down in Price Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson’s ceiling orders. These 
limits on income are said to prevent the 
dairymen from paying wages high enough 
to hold their hired men on the farm. 

Then, too, the reports tell of farmers, 
farmers’ sons and hired hands being draft- 
ed or enlisting by the thousands in the 
armed forces. The new Selective Service 
plan for deferment of necessary workers 
on livestock, dairy and poultry farms is 
said to be good as far as it goes, but it 
cannot put back on the farms those who 
have left. 

The dairymen are described as being un- 
able to go on in 1943 milking as many 
cows as they milked this year. The reports 
say that, from New England to the Pacific 
Coast, the final result of the squeeze on 
dairymen is the same—a wave of forced 
selling of dairy cows. The country is pic- 
tured as facing the paradox of killing off 
cattle from some of its best dairy herds 
just when civilian and military needs for 
milk are breaking all records. 

The two views meet at important points. 
The Department of Agriculture confirms 
that the farm labor supply is the smallest 
on record. The Department also confirms 


that this is forcing the selling of dairy 
cows. It agrees that the labor shortage in 
some areas is cutting down the proportion 
of the total herds that is being milked. It 
goes further and virtually admits that 
Price Administrator dairy 
price ceilings are a factor in discouraging 
production. But the Department says that 
one saving factor is the record number of 
one and two-year-old heifers on the farms. 
It counts on the young cows to keep up 
production to this year’s level. 

Specifically for consumers, this would 
mean that on the average they would get 
much less milk next year. The average for 
civilians would be about 780 pounds in 
1943. This would be the total of milk in 
all forms, including not only fluid milk to 
drink, but products made from milk. The 
780 pounds would compare with an aver- 
age 838 pounds in 1942. 

As to milk and cream, the shortages al- 
ready have arrived in many areas where 
defense work is booming. In some areas, 
cream already is being rationed to dealers. 
In others, rationing of milk is talked about. 

As to butter, the shortage is acute and 
growing more so. Rationing to consumers 
seems to be the next thing to a certainty. 

As to cheese, supplies are dwindling and 
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officials are beginning to worry. Ration- 
ing to consumers is possible. 

As to ice cream, there is talk in some 
places where milk is scarcest of barring its 
use for the manufacture of ice cream, 
though this in general is improbable. 

The year 1924 was the last time that 
American consumers had to cut down their 
consumption of dairy products nearly to 
the amounts now forecast for 1943. That 
was partly the result of a drop in feed 
production. But it also followed the same 
kind of thing that reports say now is hap- 
pening among farmers. That was the forced 
selling of cattle 20 years ago. It resulted 
from a price and credit squeeze on farmers. 

Present outlook of consumers centers at- 
tention on the situation existing among 
dairy farmers. The story told by reports 
from the country follows, region by region: 

The Northeast. Hundreds of farmers 
are auctioning off their herds. High feed 
costs, dairy price ceilings, and scarcity of 
labor are given as the reasons. Labor short- 
ages are reported in every New England 
State. 

About 1,400 farmers in 33 counties have 
gone out of business, the Dairymen’s 
League of New York reports. Six hundred 
others have quit milking cows and are 
out of the dairy producers’ pool. About 
20,000 head of cows have been auctioned 
off so far. 

One Vermont county reported that most 
of its young farmers have vanished into 
city industries or into the armed forces. 
Sixty per cent of the farm operators left 
at home are more than 52 years of age. 


FARMER AND CUSTOMERS: Scarcity in the midst of plenty? 


In the Middle Atlantic States, big cities 
are scrambling for more milk while farm- 
ers are selling off cattle. Philadelphia has 
faced a tight milk situation. Pittsburgh 
sought a milk price boost to hold its milk 
supplies. Washington depends on heavier- 
than-usual shipments from far away. 

The Middle West. Wisconsin officials 
say milk prices paid to farmers are lower 
than they were a year ago. Meanwhile 
farm wages are up 29 per cent, and feed 
costs are up 8 per cent. Dairy auction sales 
are reported breaking all records. 

In Minnesota, a dairy leader reports 
that “defense plants paying unconscionable 
wages” have drained away all itinerant and 
casual labor. One dairy supplying 19 city 
routes is reported to have closed because a 
labor union prevented distributors from 
cutting milk deliveries down to every 
other day. 

In Michigan, widespread dairy sales were 
reported while defense centers need milk. 

In Ohio, the milk shortage has arrived. 
Every big Eastern city is said to be scout- 
ing for Ohio milk in competition with 
QOhio’s unfilled needs. 

Iowa and Illinois reported tendencies 
for farmers to quit dairying to go into meat 
production, where Government price ceil- 
ings seemingly allow more money to be 
made. Shortages and rationing of cream 
to dealers are reported. Kansas estimates 
that 10,000 of its farmers have gone out 
of business. 

The South. Dairy production is going up. 
But the shortage of milk in the big defense 
and Army training centers is among the 
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worst in the country. Milk consumption 
in New Orleans, for example, has jumped 
65 per cent. 

The West. Dairymen say they can’t 
compete with wage rates of $10 to $15 a 
day and up in the defense industries, 
Heavy losses of farm labor are reported, 
the men going to shipyards, aviation in- 
dustries, lumber mills and mines. Some of 
the worst milk scarcities in the United 
States are reported in certain Pacific 
Coast cities. Milkers are asking wages 
of $200 a month, sometimes more. Unable 
to pay, farmers are quitting, selling out. 
Not a few are going to defense industries, 

Slump or just leveling off. So the ran- 
dom reports pouring into Washington 
from the grass-root areas are plainly at 
odds with official forecast of a total milk 
output as big in 1943 as this year. The 
reports coming in from rural districts seem 
to mean that a definite downturn, and 
probably a sharp downturn, in milk pro- 
duction is on the way. 

The. difference is only in degree, since at 
every point the Government agrees that 
the situation is serious. Just the same, the 
problem is arousing much interest because 
of what is at stake for consumers and 
farmers. One possible explanation for the 
difference in forecast is unofficial. This is 
a hint that farm organizations are playing 
up the admittedly serious situation in or- 
der to persuade the Government to modify 
ceilings now holding down dairy prices. 

The threatened milk shortage has 
started a vigorous search for ways to 
keep milk production as high as possible. 

What to do. Washington is full of ideas. 
Farm bloc Senators want an investigation 
of Administrator Henderson’s dairy price 
ceilings. 

One set of plans would discourage and 
further movement of dairy labor from 
the farms. Selective Service deferment of 
necessary dairy, livestock and poultry 
workers is in line with this. 

Another set of plans would pay Govern- 
ment cash to keep up the milk supply while 
avoiding an increase in prices to consum- 
ers. This system is being used in New 
York City. There as much as $500,000 a 
month in federal money is being paid 
dealers. Government checks also could be 
paid to farmers to produce more milk. 

A fourth proposal calls on the Govern- 
ment to permit a rather general rise in 
dairy prices. This is the method favored by 
the farm groups. There has been consider- 
able lifting of dairy price ceilings. 

Official opinion seems to be veering 
toward the conclusion that a_ practical 
way to get more dairy production next 
year is to pay for it. In this view, wages 
and farm prices should be kept from get- 
ting too far out of step with each other. 
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THE SOLOMONS DRIVE: INSIDE STORY 


Roles of Army and Navy in the Planning of Our Pacific Offensive 


How U. S. strength 
in islands compares 
with that of Japan 


Here is the story of what’s been hap- 
pening in the Pacific, so far as it can be 
told. This is the story of the fight in the 
Solomons area to date, of reported division 
of command, of the position of Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur, of the losses that are in- 
evitable in fighting. It is a short story 
pieced together from many sources. 

At this writing, both American and 
Japanese sea forces have pulled back to 
lick their wounds. Losses at sea have 
been severe on both sides, more severe 
probably for the United States than for 
Japan. Control of the sea area around the 
island of Guadalcanal was not in the 
hands of the United States Navy at the 
week end. The result is a major problem 
of supply and reinforcement for the Ma- 
rines and soldiers and air forces on that 
island. 

The whole picture in some more detail: 

At sea. Japanese submarines have been 
very active and very effective. Japan’s 
Navy has introduced into sea warfare the 
same guerrilla tactics that she revived in 
land warfare. The cost to the American 
Navy is high, both from surface action 
and submarine action. It is true that all 
major sinkings of naval ships are an- 
nounced. No navy, however, announces 
ships damaged. Japan claims damage to 
important American ships. At the same 
time the United States Navy and the air 
forces have delivered some hard blows at 
Japanese ships. The edge, however, is 
Japan’s in this round. 

In the air. This fight is one-sided. U.S. 
pilots and planes knock out Japanese pilots 
and planes almost at will. Japan’s plane 
losses for this one operation are near 500. 
The trouble is there are few U.S. planes. 
Carriers are few, delivery is difficult, sup- 
ply is precarious. That’s the trouble. 

On land. U.S. Marines are heavily out- 
numbered. They have some Army support. 
Our forces aren’t yet getting important 
reinforcements. Supplies are none too plen- 
tiful. Even so, in a recent Japanese attack, 
the Americans, at a cost of 60 dead and 
150 wounded, killed 2,000 Japanese. With 
the edge at sea, Japan keeps sending in 
reinforcements and supplies. Lacking that 
edge, this country can’t do the same. 

Now for the background: 
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GUADALCANAL AIRFIELD: The Marines landed . . . and stayed 


Responsibility. The Solomons operation 
was decided upon by the U.S. Chiefs of 
Staff. Those chiefs are Admiral Leahy 
for the White House, Admiral King for 
the Navy, General Marshall for the Army. 
The Army pressed harder than did the 
Navy for this particular operation. 

General MacArthur's position. General 
MacArthur, in Australia, originally fa- 
vored an offensive aimed at New Guinea 
and New Britain, based on Australia. 
Lack of shipping, excessively long supply 
lines, other factors led to veto of this 
plan. The situation was explained and 
General MacArthur concurred when the 
action was taken. 

Divided command. It is true that a line 
was drawn separating the command of 
General MacArthur in Australia from the 
Navy command in New Zealand. This 
dividing line was drawn by U.S. Chiefs 
of Staff, without reference to the White 
House. It was concurred in by General 
MacArthur. The particular Solomon Is- 
lands operation was primarily a naval 
operation and had to be under Navy com- 
mand. Intent had been for the Army to 
move in when the Marines had the situ- 
ation in hand. Lack of sea control has 
delayed that operation. Yet today there 
is closest co-operation between General 
MacArthur’s air forces and naval air 
forces. There are no hitches and no fric- 
tion on that score. 


Australia’s position. It is true that Aus- 
tralia feels she is not getting the equip- 
ment she needs. No commander or area is 
getting the equipment it thinks it needs. 
Each thinks that its needs are paramount. 
Yet the basic strategy of this war revolves 
around the right distribution of war ma- 
terials, timed right for their use. That 
strategy must be determined by the Chiefs 
of Staff on the basis of the over-all situa- 
tion. It isn’t only a problem of quantity 
of equipment, but also of exactly the right 
kind at exactly the right time. 

Politics. There may be political consider- 
ations inside individual countries that in- 
fluence the exercise of various forms of 
pressure. There is no politics in decisions 
affecting the conduct of war, so far as the 
United States is concerned. The fact that 
some newspapers in the U.S. are booming 
Gen. MacArthur for President is not a fac- 
tor influencing American strategy in the 
Pacific. It always is assumed that Gen. 
MacArthur is a soldier, not a politician. 

Communiques. There is something less 
than the full truth in official communiques. 
The full truth on the aftermath of the 
Doolittle raid on Tokyo would have en- 
dangered the lives of U.S. pilots and of 
those who aided them. It often is the same 
with other situations. What should and 
should not be told is a difficult problem. 

That, then, is the story as pieced together 
here. Tt is all there is to tell right now. 
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U.S. PILOTS PIONEERING 
AIR ROUTES OF THE FUTURE 


Vital Role of Commercial Aviation in Supplying Nation’s Outposts 


Favorable position of 
American companies for 
huge postwar expansion 


Army Air Forces in partnership with 18 
commercial air lines of the United States 
are writing history with their air transport 
system. 

On every critical front of the world, 
American cargo-carrying planes are play- 
ing their part. They are carrying key men. 
They are carrying vital materials. They 
are providing the contact in remote areas 
of fighting that otherwise would be lost. 
American air transport today is the one 
supply line that remains open to China. 

This means that the decision not to 
plunge immediately into a program to 
construct 5,000 giant flying boats was not 
a decision to go slowly in air transport 
development. Actually, new sky trucks 
and flying freight cars constantly are going 
into military transport service. New plans 
to build both cargo planes and gliders are 
maturing. A growing stream of cargo 
planes is flying between the United States 
and each main theater of war. The Army’s 
program calls for building cargo planes as 
fast as can be done without cutting other, 


even more vital, war construction. 

On fighting fronts, the result is as fol- 
lows: 

In Egypt, victory or defeat may turn 
on the use of air transport. Cargo planes 
are the Allies’ hope of short-cutting the 
14,000-mile sea trip around Africa. Hun- 
dreds of combat planes already have been 
flown across Africa to the scene of battle. 

In the Pacific, air transport is the only 
safe, fast link with the Aleutian Islands 
in the north and Australia in the south. 
At critical times, the only supply routes 
open to troops fighting the war of islands 
may lie through the air. 

In Russia, air transport affords the one 
means of escaping the 50 per cent losses 
that have cut into convoys carrying lend- 
lease materials by sea. The northern route 
from Alaska through Siberia is open to 
Russian planes. Wendell L. Willkie’s use 
of this route raises questions as to whether 
and when the route may be opened to use 
of American air transport to Russia. 

On all the fronts and behind them the 
partnership between the Army and the 
air lines involves a military supply job 
that has no parallel. That job is to carry 
concentrated goods of war far and fast 
and in ever-mounting volume by the 
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HOW U.S. AIR TRANSPORT SPANS WORLD 








shortest route to the battle zone. 

At the top, that job is directed by the 
Army’s Air Transport Command, headed 
by Maj. Gen. Harold L. George. The Army 
owns the cargo planes. Contracts are made 
with the 18 air lines to do the flying. The 
contracts of nine of the 18 firms call for 
flying outside of the U.S. 

Already the operation of the military air 
transport system in this war has led to 
an amazing series of adventures. And even 
the things that have happened thus far 
remain mostly untold. The number of 
planes leaving each day for Alaska, for 
England, for South America, for Africa, for 
India, for China and for Australia is a 
military secret. But it is no secret that 
the schedule calls for hundreds of flights 
every day, and that the number is growing 
swiftly. It is no secret that the fleet of 
hundreds of cargo planes in service this 
year is expected to grow into thousands by 
the end of another year. The fields, the 
bases, the personnel are provided for an 
air transport system that girdles the earth. 

The Air Transport Command, as well as 
its air-line partners, is growing. It is big- 
ger now than the whole Army Air Corps 
was two years ago. It includes now a Won- 
en’s Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron. The 
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ut RUSSIAN ACE TASHIN 
ts ... takes over ferried U. S$. bomber 


Command reserves to its Ferrying Division 
a few of the riskiest jobs. These jobs in- 
“ clude ferrying bombers and combat planes 
overseas. They include flying cargo through 





n . : : 

h. combat zones, flying over Africa, into 
vs China and into Russia. But there are 
. plenty of thrills in the jobs. Thus: 

" In line of transport duty. One company 
= pioneered a new air route across Africa. 


be The Government supplied the funds, the 
ships, the priorities. The Army planned 
operation of the route. The company built 
the bases in the jungle and the desert. 
Disease, heat, insects were conquered. 
Now a region that four decades ago took a 
French military mission two years to cross 
is spanned in 24 hours’ flying time. 
Another company transported a new 
propeller blade to Brazil for transfer to an 
Amy transport plane to Cairo. Within 
eight days, the new blade was installed and 
helping to drive an Army bomber that 
knocked out three Nazi tanks in Libya. 
_ Several air-line companies were rushed 
into operation to Alaska to help meet the 
emergency created by Japanese invasion 
of the Aleutian Islands. Working 30 hours 
at a stretch, flight crews shuttled between 
the bases of Alaska’s defense. One plane 
landed on an emergency runway in a 60- 
mile crosswind with 5,000 pounds of 
bombs. The plane nosed up, and the 
Japanese attacked before it could be 
righted, But the bomb load did not ex- 
plode. Plane and men escaped destruction. 
But the place of air transport in this 
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war is revealed further by the types of 


air cargo that are being carried. 

Fast freight to the front. The urgent 
cargo includes commanders, diplomats, 
pilots, mechanics, doctors, nurses. It in- 
cludes the wounded and the shell-shocked 
being transported to hospitals. It includes 
surgical instruments, blood plasma, fever 
serums, antitoxins, vaccines, water puri- 
fiers. Many other instruments for saving 
life are on the list—oxygen masks, gas 
masks, life preservers, rubber rafts, para- 
chutes, stimulants, emergency food. 

It includes parts for all the complicated 
signal apparatus used in modern warfare, 
such as radios, switchboards, transmitters, 
antennae, earphones; also parts and ac- 
cessories for machine guns, artillery, air- 
planes, tanks, together with ammunition, 
bomb sights, bomb casings, torpedo heads, 
hand grenades. 

Still another function is bringing pre- 
cious war materials to the United States on 
return flights. Rubber, tin, tantalite, qui- 
nine and balsa wood are being flown in. 
This means a two-way traffic in vital war 
materials. 

Background of the partnership. Back of 
the co-operation between Government and 
industry in running the air transport sys- 
tem is much history. Men who know the 
inside story contend that civil aviation 
was better prepared for war than perhaps 
any other industry. 

Civil aviation had an official war plan. 
In order that all might know just what to 
do if war orders came, the job of each 
company, each executive, each airport 
manager, each pilot and each radio man 
was defined in war manuals. Air-line offi- 
cials had been in closest touch with War 
Department heads. When war came secret 
plans calling for simultaneous and wide- 
spread action were put into effect at once. 

The Army and the air lines now have 
gone far beyond those beginnings. The 
air-line companies have jointly provided a 
training program. This program of the 
Airlines War Training Institute is to be 
expanded further. Advanced students in 
aviation get the value of instruction under 
men with as much as 10,000 hours’ flying 
time. All kinds of special skills are being 
taught. For example, a school of cargo 
loading is increasing the cargo loads of 
planes as much as one-third. 

Huge modification centers have been 
established where last-minute installations 
are made to fit the planes for operation 
under the special conditions in the parts 
of the world where they will fly—for ex- 
treme heat, or extreme cold, for sand- 
storms, and for the types of gasoline for 
England or Australia, as the case may be. 

Officials of both the Government and 
the air lines look forward to great growth 
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. . . from factory gates to fighting front 


of their partnership. Both want more 
planes to do the big transport job they see 
in need of being done. As to that, 21 per 
cent of the present output of multiengined 
aircraft and 25 per cent of those to be pro- 
duced in 1943 are earmarked for use of 
the Air Transport Command. 

Future of civil aviation. The future 
status of the world’s air commerce is re- 
garded as one of the stakes in this war. 
That’s one reason why the fighting tends 
to be hottest around strategic islands and 
mainland spots that will be keys to con- 
trol of the world’s sea lanes. 

If Germany and Japan should win, vir- 
tual military operation of all lines their 
governments could lay hands on would be 
expected. 

If the Allies win, great growth of world 
air commerce is foreseen. But the problem 
would arise as to what part would be 
assigned to governments and what part to 
private initiative. 

Closely related questions are headed for 
the peace conference, such as: freedom of 
the air over nations that have used 
sovereignty to mask preparations for ag- 
gression; freedom of the air over the seas; 
methods of international reciprocity that 
must become the basis of world-wide air- 
line operation if each nation is to retain 
complete sovereignty of the air over itself. 

The air lines now carrying war supplies 
to the far corners of the world are regarded 
as logical heirs to growth of commercial 
aviation if the Allies win. 
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New Setup Brings Results 
In Rushing Weapons for Army 


Increasing Output of Arms as General Campbell Slashes Red Tape 


Teamwork of industrial 
leaders on production 
staff of Ordnance Chief 


The biggest ordnance program in Amer- 
ican history is beginning to hit high speed 
on the factory front. It is turning out 
rapidly the trucks and jeeps to take 
American troops to the fighting fronts, 
and the guns and tanks and ammunition 
they must have to win the war after they 
get there. Already in Libya, over Europe 
and in the Southwest Pacific, those weap- 
ons are being tested. 

They are the tools with which the war 
will be won or lost and upon their speed 
of production depends the pace at which 
the American offensive will move forward. 
Under the driving hand of Maj. Gen. 
Levin H. Campbell, Jr., Chief of Ord- 
nance, much of the $52,000,000,000 pro- 
gram is now up to, sometimes ahead of, 
schedule. Raw material shortages and de- 
sign changes have pushed back the 
schedules of some items. But industry and 
labor have put their heads together to de- 
velop new marvels of production speed. 

A sense of urgency, instilled by General 
Campbell into his own staff, is being 
pumped down through industry toward 
the workers in ordnance-making plants. 
Some along the line have not caught it. 
But those around the General have. Even 
messenger boys are told that the prompt 
delivery of a message may mean that men 
on a faraway battle front will get arms 
when they need them, not a day late. 

The General is a hard-driving man who 
knows ordnance from more than 20 years 
of working with it. He has no regard for 
red tape, is not afraid to take responsibil- 
ity and demands prompt action of his men. 

“There are only three things a man can 
do,” he often tells his men. “The right 
thing, the wrong thing, and nothing. Do 
something, even if it is wrong. Inaction is 
the only unforgivable sin.” 

Under such pressure, designs get through 
the mill quickly. New weapons are being 
developed, most of them not yet out of 
the secret category. Improvements are be- 
ing made in old weapons. And General 
Campbell is putting the production job 
into the hands of men who know how to 
make things. 
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GENERAL CAMPBELL & BOMB: No red tape for either 


Decentralization is one of his _ pet 
themes. His Ordnance offices over the 
country have almost complete autonomy. 
They can let eontracts up to $5,000,000 
without reference to Washington. They 
work directly with the plants in their own 
districts, have access to those plants and 
to their research facilities. And the men 
in those offices know that, when General 
Campbell gives them a job to do, they are 
free to do it in their own way. 

“No one could ever work with some- 
body else breathing down the back of his 
neck,” says the General. 

“And why shouldn’t they have the 
right to make contracts? Many of these 
officers have been fooling with ordnance 
as long as I have. They know their busi- 
ness. Besides, it gives them prestige in 
their home areas, exactly where they need 
the prestige to help them do a good job. 
And what good would it do for me to 
spend my time studying contracts, mak- 
ing funny marks on them and looking 
wise? 

“I figure I am not here to push papers 
around. I have an entirely different kind 
of job. I spend a lot of time looking out 
that window.” 

The $52,000,000,000 program which 


General Campbell directs covers hundreds 
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of items—trucks, cars, artillery, ammuni- 
tion, tanks, big weapons and little ones 
It covers the guns and bombs for air- 
planes, but not the planes themselves. 

A few sample costs on his lists are: 
A 60-ton tank, $120,000; medium tank, 
$56,000; 155-mm. gun, $50,000; 13-ton light 
tank, $25,000; scout car, $5,000; 24-ton 
truck, $2,000; reconnaissance car, $1,000; 
60-mm. mortar, $500; .45 automatic pistol, 
$65; gas mask, $9.25. 

In action, American weapons have 
stood up well. General Campbell say: 
they are the best in the world. Genera 
Douglas MacArthur radioed his con- 
mendation of the Garand rifle. The trouble 
was he did not have enough of them in the 
Philippines. American machine guns wil 
keep firing after the enemy has had to stop 
to change barrels. A gunner in a Flying 
Fortress fired a 150-round burst from 4 
.50-caliber machine gun which he thought 
was good for only 75 rounds. Chunks d 
steel came out, but the gun held together 

In spite of the old criticisms of the M3 
tanks, which General Campbell says wert 
enemy-inspired, he calls the 75-mm. gu 
on the M-3 better by 700 yards than the 
same caliber howitzer on the Germal 
Mark IV tanks. He says the M-3 had 
thicker armor and was faster than the Ger 
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man tank. The Germans reported one M-3 
was hit 12 times by their 88-mm. anti- 
tank, antiaircraft gun before it stopped. 
And the General says he has a better gun 
than the excellent German 88-mm. weapon 
for the same dual purposes. 

The new M-4 has heavier armor and is 
faster than the M-3. 

In production, all sorts of new devices 
and methods are being developed. The 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Co. 
lifted the production of M-4 tanks by 800 
per cent since Pearl Harbor, partly by use 
of a jig which lifts the tank up and 
turns it slowly while six welders stand still 
and sew it with seams of molten metal. 

It used to take one man 30 hours to do 
the filing on a particular gun part after 
the machining was finished. Now 30 men 
do it in one hour. General Campbell’s sense 
of urgency is beginning to reach through. 

Six months ago, when General Camp- 
bell became Chief of Ordnance, he went 
out to talk with his friends in industry. 
His idea was to pick the best production 
engineers and planners in the country to 
work on his staff in Washington. 

“They told me Washington was not the 
place in which to do the job,” he says. 
“The place to do it was in the factory. 
They were right. 

“Now I have the keenest men in in- 
dustry on my staff. They don’t draw pay 
or wear uniforms, but I can call on them 
at any time I need them, tell them I want 
something done and they will do it. The 
top production men of Ford, Chrysler and 
General Motors are among them. I can’t 
say too much about the teamwork of the 
men in Detroit. 


“And there’s Bernard Baruch, the pro- 
duction genius of World War I. When I 
phoned him and asked him if he would 
help us out, he replied, ‘I'll come over and 
sweep the floor. Whatever you say goes.’ 
There’s K. T. Keller, president of Chrys- 
ler. There’s Ben Fairless, president of 
U.S. Steel. There’s (Lewis H.) Brown of 
Johns-Manville. I have the best board of 
directors in the world. 

“What I have in mind about decentral- 
ization has nothing to do with housing and 
overcrowding in Washington. That doesn’t 
matter to me. I want to get the job done. 
And I think it can be done best away 
from this miasma of red tape.” 

A pooling system has been devised 
which operates through industry commit- 
tees. Each plant reports to the committee 
for its own industry any surplus of parts 
it may have. Any other plant that finds 
itself facing a shutdown because of a short- 
age gets in touch with the industry com- 
mittee. 

The committee studies its reports, has 
parts shuttled by plane from a plant that 
has more than it needs to one that has 
too few. More than one shutdown has been 
avoided that way. 

Most of the machine tool salesmen are 
working for General Campbell. They know 
every tool and shop in the country, can 
tell the Ordnance Department where to 
find the tools it needs. If the Department 
has a project which might require a new 
manufacturing plant, the General calls in 
the tool men. 

“You don’t need a new plant for this,” 
they often say. “I know where there are 
two machine shops that are about to shut 
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GENERAL CAMPBELL 
The General: “‘I have the best board of directors in the world“ 


down for lack of raw materials. Why not 
give the job to them?” 

The General thinks this simple process 
has spread more work into small plants 
than all of the laws and directives that 
have been written. 

Workers have been moved about for 
training. Ordnance took 25 women from a 
small town in Frankford 
Arsenal and taught them how to assemble 
firing mechanism. The 25 went back to 
Wisconsin to train others. The Wisconsin 
plant is now turning them out by the 
thousands. 

This manner of spreading skills was the 
reply of General Campbell to a recom- 
mendation by his men that a new plant be 
built. He turned down the recommenda- 
tion. 

“Then I began to try to figure out a 
way to do it,” he says. “I had turned down 
the plant, but we had to have the material. 
Now, the business of putting the work in 
small plants has worked so well that we 
have been able to turn over one of our 
other factories to the Air Corps.” 

In many other ways, General Campbell 
and the engineers of private industry who 
are his aides have had to hunt for new 
ways to do things. One of his small, sub- 
contractors needed a drilling machine to 
burr holes inside a shell booster. But the 
machine tool shortage was so acute that 
it would take two months for him to get 
such a machine. He made one, using a 
burr like those dentists use, and was at 
work inside 30 hours. 

That type of ingenuity, General Camp- 
bell thinks, is what will turn out the arms 
with which America will win the war. 


Wisconsin to 
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Carrier Losses: 
Lesson for U.S. 


The pictures above afford a graphic war 
lesson, now learned by experience. 

These pictures show three giant Amer- 
ican aircraft carriers lost in the first ten 
months of war. They show a fourth car- 
rier reported as “severely damaged.” 

At the start of the war the United States 
had only seven aircraft carriers. If the 
Langley is included, there were eight. 
However, the Langley was _ converted 
from an aircraft carrier to a seaplane 
tender, and it also was sunk. 

That leaves only three of this nation’s 
original wartime aircraft carriers reported 
as afloat and unreported as damaged. 
The United States, before the war, had 
gone in for many big battleships and a 
few huge aircraft carriers. That decision of 
professional naval strategists and planners 
is not standing the test, on the basis of re- 
ported experience. 

Then look at the other side of the pic- 
ture. 

Japan entered the war with what the 
British officially reported as 15 aircraft 
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carriers. That is more than twice the 
American total. These were mostly small- 
er carriers and some reports have it that 
the true number is nearer 30 than 15. 

The aircraft carrier of small size, and in 
large numbers, was Japan’s “secret weap- 
on.” Just as Germany took the tank and 
airplane and developed them while other 
nations slept, so Japan took the aircraft 
carrier and developed it while other na- 
tions slept. 

As a result, the aircraft carrier has paced 
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UNINDENTIFIED . . . “SEVERELY DAMAGED . . . UNDATED 


Japan’s drive of conquest. Many of Japan's 
carriers, as many as 12, have been sunk 
or damaged. If Japan had only 15 carriers, 
she may today be in as bad or worse po- 
sition than the United States in that im- 
portant category of ships. In that case, 
the American position in the Solomons, se- 
cure so far as land action goes, will be firm 
and supplies that are needed can get 
through. Aircraft carriers are the key to 
what is happening in the Pacific. 

The United States and Britain, between 
them, possess 30 or more giant battle- 
ships, many brand new. Japan has 9 or 10, 
several of them reported as damaged. 

Those American-British battleships, on 
the basis of planning by professional 
naval strategists, should be able to crash 
through to bring supplies and _reinforce- 
ments to American troops in the Solomon 
Islands, as well as to destroy the Japanese 
fleet. It turns out, however, that a battle- 
ship in modern war does not dare venture 
away from aircraft carriers or from shore- 
based aircraft, if the enemy possesses either. 

Today the United States is building 
many aircraft carriers, some big, some 
small. At some future time it will make 
good the past losses and will have carriers 
enough to permit use of a larger proportion 
of the Navy’s planes. 
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SALARY REGULATION: 


THE OFFICIAL ANSWERS 


Clarification by Treasury of Questions Arising Under Controls 


Effect of new rulings 
on pay increases, dividends, 
professional fees, bonuses 


(Text of questions asked by newspaper- 
men at a press conference and answers 
given by John L. Sullivan, Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and his assistants.) 


Mr. Sullivan: Before we start out, I want 
to tell you gentlemen that this morning 
we have just issued a Treasury decision 
establishing in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue a Salary Stabilization Unit which 
will be separate from the other units in 
the Internal Revenue Bureau and which 
has authority to set up regional offices. 
Just how many we will have and where 
we will have them will depend upon the 
necessity as it is shown by our experience. 

Q. Who is to head that office, Mr. 
Sullivan? 

A. That will be announced later. 

Q. Have you found a building big 
enough to house the personnel? 

A. I think that probably you men will 
have many questions that we cannot an- 
swer this morning because, as most of you 
know, we will have to get out regulations 
to implement and clarify the regulations 
that Director Byrnes released Tuesday 
afternoon. I expect that those regula- 
tions will be ready in two weeks or so, 
and we will get them out just as soon 
as we can. 

I have been very much pleased by the 
restraint you fellows have shown by not 
taking shots in the dark about what the 
regulations that Director Byrnes issued 
were going to say, and I think you did 
your public a great service. This is not a 
simple problem, and it is one in which it 
is very easy for the public to be confused. 
I am very grateful to you for sitting tight 
until those regulations came out rather 
than conjecturing about what they might 
be, and I think that probably you will 
have an opportunity for the same kind of 
service in regard to these regulations we 
are going to publish. We will get them out 
as quickly as we can, and once they are 
out we will be very happy at any time of 
day or night to answer any questions you 
fellows want to ask us. 

This is not going to be an easy job— 
to clarify all of this to the public—and we 
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are going to rely on you fellows to help do 
that job for us, and I want it strictly 
understood that at any time when any- 
body is writing a story, if you are in doubt 
don’t take a chance, call me. You can 
always get me through the switchboard 
here or get me at home, and don’t take any 
chances, fellows, because this is just too 
important. Just come to us at any time 
and we will give you as straight an answer 
as we can. 


O.K., go ahead. 


Partnerships 

Q. How are partnerships covered un- 
der the regulations—that is, the limita- 
tions on partnerships, if any? 

A. You mean are the salaries covered? 

Q. That is right. 





Are you an employer? 

... Movie actor? 

... lawyer? 

... Office worker? 

... author? 

... Manager? 
Do you get a salary? 

Everyone who pays or re- 

ceives a salary is vitally con- 
cerned in the new salary-con- 
trol regulations. Here are official 
answers to questions that are 
arising. 











A. It depends on whether it is a pro- 
prietary interest or a salary. 

Q. But in the case of a partnership 
which may be composed of two people and 
say they take down so much for their own 
use, say a salary of eight thousand— 

A. Of course all of the earnings of the 
partnership are taxable to the individual 
partners. 

Q. That is true, but it would not be 
subject to double taxation when they did 
not take it down—I mean under the— 

A. No, it would not. 

Q. Are you going to have forms, addi- 
tional forms, on your income tax blanks to 
require corporations to show salary in- 
creases? 


A. There will undoubtedly have to be 





further information given to us. Whether 
that will be on a separate form or an 
addition to the existing form is a question 
that has not yet been decided. We will try 
to do it in a way that will give us adequate 
information, with the least inconvenience 
to the income tax filer. 

Q. How about obvious efforts to cir- 
cumvent the regulation by a man hiring 
his wife and paying her twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year? 

A. You know better than that. We 
catch them every day and disallow them as 
a business deduction. That is not any new 
problem that is created by the act or by 
the regulations. We already cover that. 
And you will note that in these regula- 
tions there is one clause which specifically 
provides that nothing in the act—nothing 
in these regulations in any way minimizes 
the powers the Internal Revenue Bureau 
now has to disallow an unreasonable busi- 
ness expenditure. 


Professional Fees 

Q. What about lawyers who are serving, 
perhaps, more than one client? 

A. That depends very much, just as in 
the case of movie actors and radio stars, 
and so forth—that depends very largely 
upon the nature of the contract between 
the individual and the company. Just as 
in the case of Social Security taxes, the 
specific facts in an individual case govern 
and it depends upon whether or not there 
exists the relationship of employer and em- 
ploye, master and servant, and so on and 
so forth. Each of those will have to be 
decided on its own merits. In the case of 
a lawyer who is employed exclusively by 
one client, devotes all of his time to the 
client, I think it is pretty clear that he is 
covered. The other cases depend upon 
varying facts. 

Q. On a fee basis? 

A. That is just one of the many facts 
that will have to be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Q. You have not determined it as yet? 

A. It depends on the facts in each case 
as they come in, just as in the case of the 
Social Security tax. 

Q. What about doctors who work solely 
on fee? 

A. The same answer. There are many 
large corporations that have doctors who 
devote all their time to accident work 
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within the plants. They are clearly covered, 
of course. 

Q. Mr. Sullivan, in the case of a mov- 
ing-picture actor, for example, who works 
for three different companies, let’s as- 
sume he gets twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars from each of those companies in the 
course of a yc#r. When you figure out the 
deductions allowed, fifty thousand was the 
total he shotld have received under this 
act. What company gets soaked for pay- 
ing him the extra twenty-five thousand 
dollars? 

A. I would like to answer that question 
first by clearing up what may be a mis- 
understanding in your mind. You use the 
figure fifty thousand. I think you will find 
that, so far as this above-twenty-five-thou- 
sand dollars provision is effective, it is 
only above sixty-seven thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. Your question, I presume, 
is that you want to know whether the 
last fellow who pays him above the 
sixty-seven thousand limit is the one who 
is in trouble. 

Q. They might be paying him simul- 
taneously, more or less. 

A. The answer to that is that all will be 
regarded as participating in the violation 
of the act. In those instances where a per- 
son is receiving salaries from more than 
one corporation it is up to him and the 
corporations to get together and adjust 
the salaries among themselves. If the sum 
total paid is in contravention of the act, 
all are held to have violated the act. 

Q. How are you going to get around 
cases where a man has several clients— 
or, the movie actor has several contracts 
and he has a business expense and that 
would be the equivalent of a gross instead 
of a net? How do you get around that? 
I mean you are putting a limitation on 
his gross, not his net. 

A. It is a limitation on his gross salary. 

Q. Even though he has to pay a lot of 
expense out of those salaries? 


A. That is right. 
The President's Salary 


Q. This sixty-seven thousand two hun- 
dred figure, would that mean that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would return the difference 
between seventy-five thousand and sixty- 
seven thousand two hundred in bringing 
his salary under the twenty-five thousand 
limit? 

A. Well, the act exempts statutory sal- 
aries. 

Q. But he has written— 

A. I understand that he has indicated 
his salary is to be covered, and the ad- 
justment that he requested would mean a 
downward adjustment that would bring 
him to the allowable figure. 

Q. He might have other deductions, 
personal deductions? 
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A. They would not enter into this mat- 
ter. 

Q. Must that adjustment be made at 
the beginning of the salary year or can it 
be turned back at the end of the salary 
year? 

A. Well, the adjustment could be made 
either way, just so long as the individual 
does not receive during the year more than 
the allowable amount. 

Q. Suppose an employe is paid thirty- 
five thousand, or, we will say, seventy 
thousand, during the year—then at 
the end of the year he is permitted to 
turn back the excess to the paying cor- 
poration? 

A. I don’t think you will find it is going 
to work out that way. 

Q. He gets some deductions and things 
that give him the advantage, arranged in 
advance. 

A. I don’t think it will work out that 
way. I think the salary will have to be 
paid at a regular rate that will arrive at 
the proper amount. 


Agents’ Fees and Royalties 

Q. Coming back to Mr. Flynn’s ques- 
tion, taking the case of a movie actor who 
has three thirty-thousand-dollar contracts, 
would he not be allowed to deduct the 
ten per cent he has to pay his agent, in 
filing that? 

A. No. 

Q. That would be the same in the case 
of an advertising agency, too, then, wouldn’t 
it, that pays a commission? That is, an 
individual who has an agency that is a 
single proprietorship? 

A. Well, he isn’t— 

Q. He isn’t covered at all? 

A. No. 

Q. Take an author who writes a book 
and pays ten per cent to his agent, surely 
that ten per cent is deducted, but he 
never gets it. 

A. I don’t see how he is covered, any- 
way. That is not salary or wages. 

Q. Royalties don’t come under it at all 
in any form? 

A. No, generally speaking—unless the 
royalties are paid as a form of salary. 

Q. To return to this paying movie stars 
three salaries from three different firms, 
if I understood your interpretation to that, 
then any individual or any firm who paid 
this said movie star any part of his income 
during that year would be subject to 
prosecution for violation of the law even 
though he might have in all good faith 
paid it far before that star had gone over 
the limit. 

A. I am sure you have seen the way we 
operate well enough to know that we would 
not do that sort of thing. In the case where 
an employe—or, rather, a person hired by 
the corporation—had misrepresented facts 









to the corporation, we would not invoke 
the sanctions in that kind of a case. 

Q. But the point I was-trying to bring 
out was that under that interpretation 
literally the responsibility would rest with 
any firm or corporation to see to it to 
check on the other sources of income of 
each employe. 

A. Just so far as it relates to other 
salaries, yes. 


Salaries Over $25,000 

Q@. Have you any figures on the num- 
ber of people affected by the twenty-five 
thousand-dollar limit? 

A. I think there are twenty or twenty- 
four thousand persons who receive in ex- 
cess of twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year. 

Mr. Cann: (assistant to the Commission- 
er of Internal Revenue) That is correct. 

Q. That is not all earned income, 
though, is it? I mean, that includes invest- 
ment income and everything? 

Mr. Sullivan: That is earned income. 

Q. Twenty-four thousand? 

A. Twenty to twenty-four—it varies in 
there. 

Q. The list the Treasury gave out of 
corporation salaries of over seventy-five 
thousand included only seven hundred 
names for 1940. 

Mr. Sullivan: That is over seventy-five 
thousand, I think. The question asked was 
over twenty-five thousand. 

Q. In the testimony before the Ways 
and Means Committee on the super-tax, I 
thought they said only fourteen thousand 
would be hit by that tax. It was a very 
small number, it seemed. 

A. I don’t recall that figure. I am giv- 
ing you the figure I received from the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. 


Constitutionality of Act 

Q. Mr. Sullivan, in Section 4001 there 
appears twice the same language, once ap- 
plying to the War Labor Board and once 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
It reads: “Any determination of the 
Board made pursuant to the authority con- 
ferred on it shall be final and shall not be 
subject to review by The Tax Court of 
the United States or by any court in any 
civil proceedings.” Now, that applies to 
the Board, and then later to the Com- 
missioner. 

A. The determinations of fact made by 
the Board or by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue are not reviewable. 

Q. Does not that abrogate the constitu- 
tional right of appeal to the courts? If it 
means to abrogate that right, doesn’t it 
ascribe to the Board and to the Commis- 
sioner something like infallibility? 

A. No, I don’t think there is any pre- 
tense of infallibility here. 
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Q. Under what sect ion of the law— 

A. Excuse me, I have not answered the 
real part of the question on the constitu- 
tionality. Mr. Wenchel, will you take care 
of that? He asked as to whether or not 
denying the right of appeal from a finding 
of fact by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue or the War Labor Board is a 
violation of the Constitution. That was 
your question, wasn’t it? 

" Q. Substantially that, yes. 

Mr. Wenchel: (attorney with Internal 
Revenue Bureau) It is just a question of 
the determination of a fact question, and 
I don’t think that violates the Constitu- 
tion. 

Q. In other words, whatever the War 
Labor Board says, on the one hand, or 
whatever the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue says, is final? There is no appeal 
anywhere? 

Mr. Wenchel: No appeal. 

Q. There is an appeal on the law itself, 
isn’t there? 

Mr. Sullivan: Certainly. Mr. Wenchel 
meant there was no appeal from the find- 
ings of fact rendered by the Commissioner 
or the Board. 

Mr. Wenchel: That is right. 

Q. Like any other finding of fact by a 
governmental agency? 

Mr. Wenchel: A finding of fact, for in- 
stance, by the Board of Tax Appeals has 
been held by the Supreme Court not to be 
reviewable by a circuit court. 

Q. But an individual is not precluded 
from challenging the constitutionality of 
this law by any means? 

Mr. Wenchel: Certainly not. 

Q. What is the section of the law that 
authorized closing the courts to persons 
who might feel themselves aggrieved? 

Mr. Wenchel: the provision that author- 
izes the President to control or fix salaries 
and wages. 

Q. Could you cite me the section of the 
act, Mr. Wenchel, that authorizes that? 

Mr. Wenchel: I don’t have the act be- 
fore me. The President in turn delegates 
that to the the War 
Labor Board. 

Q. Yes, I understand, but under what 
authority—specific section? 

Mr. Wenchel: I don’t have the act here. 

Q. Just the broad general language, is 
it, or is there some delegation? 

Mr. Wenchel: That is Section 1 of Pub- 
lic Number 729, Act of October 2. 

Q. You construe that as authority for 
closing the courts to appeal? 

Mr. Wenchel: Pardon? 

Q. Do you construe that as authority 
for closing the courts to appeal? 

Mr. Wenchel: On finding of fact, yes. I 
again repeat that the Supreme Court has 
upheld the findings of fact by the Board 
of Tax Appeals as being final—the findings 
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of fact. Questions of law, of course, can be 
appealed. But you cannot appeal a find- 
ing of fact of the Board of Tax Appeals 
to the circuit courts. 

Q. I am glad you brought that out be- 
cause the impression is pretty general you 
cannot appeal at all. You could appeal on 
the application of all those facts to the 
courts, could you not, sir? 

Mr. Wenchel: Pardon? 

Q. I say the impression is pretty gen- 
eral that there is no appeal from these 
findings, but from what you say I gather 
that there is an appeal on the application— 

Mr. Wenchel: An appeal on the ques- 
tion of law, but not on the question of fact. 

Q. I see. 

Q. How do you plan to co-ordinate your 
work with the War Labor Board with re- 
gard to those employers who are in the twi- 
light zone between the War Labor Board’s 
jurisdiction and yours with respect to sal- 
aries under five thousand? 

Mr. Sullivan: We think the twilight zone 
has been pretty well eliminated. You see, 
under this order we have all salaries except 
those below five thousand dollars which 
are not executive, administrative, or pro- 
fessional in character, and where the execu- 
tive, administrative, and professional em- 
ployes are not represented by a duly 
recognized labor organization— 

Q. Will you define executive, adminis- 
trative and professional? 

A. Yes. Just take the same definition of 
those three terms that are used in the reg- 
ulations under the Wages and Hours Act. 


Contracts With Employes 

Q. Mr. Sullivan, I have two questions 
here that are just specific questions I 
would like to ask you. In the first place, 
the law specifically—or, the order speci- 
fically—permits the reduction of salaries 
above five thousand dollars. Would that 
be construed to prevent a union, for ex- 
ample, negotiating and obtaining from an 
employer a contract under which the em- 
ployer agreed for the duration of the con- 
tract not to reduce salaries in excess of 
five thousand dollars? 

A. I think you are not asking a tax 
question there, are you? 

Q. Well, I am meaning to. 

A. I think the answer is no, but I am 
not sure that we are the ones to pass on 
that. Maybe I did not understand your 
question. 

Q. Well, the question is—it has come 
up in my office—where the union is ne- 
gotiating a new contract with the manage 
ment and the union wants to know 
whether it is proper to ask the manage- 
ment to put in the contract a sentence 
which says that salaries above five thou- 
sand dollars shall not be reduced for the 
duration of the contract. 


A. That is quite proper—quite proper 
as far as these regulations are concerned. 

Q. The other thing I am asked to ask 
you is, in the calculation of salaries, of 
course dividends paid to an employe would 
not be included as a part of the salary? 

A. They would not where the dividends 
were bona fide dividend payments. 

Q. Mr. Sullivan, the War Labor Board 
is setting up a regional arrangement to 
channel its cases. Are you going to have 
any procedure like that? 

A. Yes, you will find that there is pro- 
vision for that in the Treasury decision I 
just gave you. We, too, will have to have 
regional offices. 

Q. I wanted to ask, how would the dif- 
ference over the sixty-seven thousand be 
treated by the corporation? 

A. You mean in the event that a salary 
in excess of that permitted by the regula- 
tions were paid? We would disallow the 
entire salary payment to that employe. 

Q. I mean the excess over sixty-seven 
thousand would simply go into the cor- 
poration funds to be taxed to the cor- 
poration. 

A. You mean where they would reduce 
the salary of an employe so it would be 
down to that figure? 

Q. Presumably that is what they would 
do, is it not? 

A. Then, of course, the amount by 
which they reduce would be retained by 
the corporation and hence be subject to 
the corporate income tax. 

Q. In the case of a movie actor who 
contracts and is paid by the single picture 
in which he appears and might be paid, 
say, fifty thousand dollars a picture, and 
makes, say, three pictures a 
would that be considered? 

A. He is in the employ of the one com- 
pany? 

Q. Not necessarily. 

A. Well, just as in these other cases I 
gave you, it depends very largely upon 
the nature of the contract and the type of 
employment. 

Q. Suppose it is different companies. 

A. That is the same— 

Q. He is not committing himself to 
work three hundred and sixty-five days 
out of the year or fifty-two weeks out of 
the year. 

A. I understand that, but it doesn’t 
make any difference, because you will note 
that the regulations cover a salary at what- 
ever time the salary is earned. 

Q. Suppose that man’s contract defi- 
nitely calls for three pictures a year for one 
employer at twenty-five thousand dollars 
a picture, net—whatever would give him 
that—and he makes twenty-five thousand 
and then says to the employer, “I can’t 
work any more because I can’t earn any 
more,” and the employer sues him for 
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breach of contract, for refusal to make 
other pictures. 

A. I can’t give you the answer to that. 
That is something to be straightened out 
between them. 


Q. Isn’t there an exemption for a sin- 
gle performance? 

A. Not that Lam aware of. 

Q. Like getting payment for one job? 

A. Not that I am aware of, if he is em- 
ployed for that job. 


Dividends and Bonuses 

Q. The term salary could cover income 
from commissions? That is, an advertising 
salesman— 

A. That is right. There is a broad dis 
tinction to bear in your minds, and that 
is that a wage is remuneration paid on an 
hourly, daily, or piecework basis 

Q. But dividends as 


might be paid out by the company to its 


does not cover 
employes? 

Q. Wasn’t that what vou said? 

A. Yes, bona fide dividends are not cov- 
ered by this act. 

Q. What about bonuses? Can an em- 
ployer be restricted in the amount of a 
Christmas bonus he can give? 

A. Well now, let’s get that straight, be- 
cause I think it will be pretty important 
to a good many people. The type of con- 
cern that usually gives its employes five 
dollars and ten dollars at Christmas, has 
been doing it year after year, certainly 
they can go ahead and do it this year. 
Now, when you come to talking about 
substantial 
something else. 


bonuses, you have run into 
You will recall that the 
provisions relating to salaries in excess of 
twenty-five thousand dollars don’t go into 
effect until Jan. 1, 1943, and because this 
is so, we had to protect ourselves against 
very large salary payments to some execu- 
tives during the last three months of this 
year. That is why you find the provision 
in the regulations that the total salary 
and bonus payments made this vear in the 
field where the twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars limitation operates shall not .exceed 
the total salary and bonuses paid last year. 
As a matter of fact, the way it works out, 
that provision does not affect anybody 
who is not receiving more than about 
fifty-four thousand dollars this year. But 
please make it clear that on these cus- 
tomary Christmas bonuses and payments 
of that type there is no prohibition. 

Q. Mr. Sullivan, you just mentioned the 
five, ten, and fifteen dollar bonuses as a 
usual Christmas bonus for some concerns. 
Well. now—- 

A. Please 


don’t use those figures as 


meaning that twenty or twenty-five is bad. 
I was just merely trying to distinguish that 
from the type of bonus that would come 
under the other limitation. 
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Q. There are some corporations—I 
know of one newspaper that gives bonuses 
regularly of a week or two weeks or even 
three weeks’ pay—would that be a normal 
bonus? 

A. If they have done that customarily 
in the past. 

Q. Suppose they do it in good years 
and are unable to do it in bad years? 

A. And this is a good year? It is still 
a customary bonus. 

Q. How about a company that has 
never paid a bonus, but has offered an in- 
centive plan to its workers? 

A. And that plan was prior to October 
3? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. I think that that probably would 
be all right. 

Q. That would include bonuses paid for 
particular efforts or exceptional work or 
something like that? 

A. That is right. 

Q. How about this kind of an attempt 
at evasion of the effect of the twenty-five 
thousand dollar limitation—where an in- 
dividual makes a salary of a hundred 
thousand dollars a year and prior to this 
vear he is block of stock by 
the company, that stock to pay dividends 
on the next year, and his salary is cut 
back? 

A. What is the date of the transfer of 
the securities? 

Q. Any time between now and the first 
of the vear. 

A. Well, that is income to him. 

Q. Yes, he would have to pay income 
tax on the income this year. 

A. Certainly. 

Q. But at the same time he would get 
the benefit of dividend payments next year 
which would bolster his net income. 

A. That doesn’t make any difference. 
Suppose instead of taking stock in that 
corporation he bought War Bonds, which 
is a very good idea, fellows— 

Q. I mean if the stock is given to him 
by the company he works for? 

A. All right, it is given to him as a 
bonus—it is taxable as income. Now, it 
doesn’t make any difference whether he 
leaves that stock in the corporation or 
whether he buys stock in a corporation 
across the street. 

Q. Well, the picture I am trying to 
paint is this: that by doing that the hun- 
dred thousand salary he got this year will 
be reduced to a net of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars next year, but in addition he 
would get dividends from the stock which 
he did not hold. 

A. Yes, but he might very well have 
put that money in any other corporation. 
Dividends are not included in this. 

Q. Yes, but he didn’t actually have the 
money—it was given to him as stock, we 
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will say, for the purpose of evading the 
twenty-five thousand dollar limitation. 

A. All right, he pays his income tax on 
it this year. If as a result of that—and 
this is a transaction, you told me, after 
October 3—if as a result of that his total 
salary for this year would be in excess of 
his salary last year, that corporation js 
not going to be allowed to distribute that 
stock to him. 

Q. How about a case where a man has 
been doing work for two years and gets 
paid on the third year something like a 
hundred and fifty, a hundred and seventy. 
five thousand? 

A. As I told you, we are going to have 
another set of regulations out in two weeks 
Maybe we can meet again at that time and 
I will be very happy to answer that at 
that time. 


Multiple Fees 

Q. Mr. Sullivan, what about the prac- 
ticing specialist, the doctor, the lawyer, the 
professional in business for himself who 
from a number of fees gets an income con- 
siderably in excess of twenty-five thousand 
dollars? 

A. He is not covered by the act. Now, 
remember that I said earlier that the law- 
yer who works for a single concern, the 
doctor who devotes all his time to a single 
concern, is covered. There are several in- 
between cases 





between the case I cite and 
the case you cite where he may or may not 
be covered, and that will depend on the 
facts in the individual case. 

Q. I understood that distinction; that 
is the reason I said from a large number 
of fees. 

A. That is right. I just wanted to be 
sure I had in mind what I thought you 
had in mind. 

Q. Isn’t it possible, Mr. Sullivan, for an 
attorney, for instance, to act as the legal 
representative for a company in an area 
and whatever is paid by the company as a 
retainer would be considered as a salary al- 
though in addition he might also have a 
general practice? 

A. That depends very largely upon the 
nature of the retainer. 

Q. Mr. Sullivan, but I mean in that 
case, what consideration is given to the 
fees he then gets from his general practice? 

A. I think— 

Q. That is, for instance, a man might 
be—we will say a man is here in Washing- 
ton and he is a legal representative for 
General Motors and he is being paid 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year for 
that job, so that would not catch him on 
this deal, but he is also operating a gen- 
eral practice here in Washington picking 
up cases as they come along, and that 
would— 

A. He probably is not covered. 
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Q. In other words, he is presuming that 
some such attorney might be seeking an 
evasion of this. The simple way to do it 
in case he were employed by one firm alone 
would be to scurry around and dig him 
up three or four more clients. 

A. That doesn’t change the situation at 
all, no. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because he already has a contract 
with this other outfit that he devotes his 
exclusive time to them. 

Q. Then a change in that contract be- 
tween now and the time the law goes into 
effect would be disregarded. 

A. Well, I don’t know. I don’t know 
about that. It depends upon whether it is 
obviously an attempt to evade or whether 
it is something that they had in good faith 
discussed before and have correspondence 
on, and so on and so forth. I am very 
hopeful that the phrase you used, “sim- 
ple” to evade, will not come to pass. 

Q. What is the definition of a salary 
agreement? Is that any agreement, also an 
oral agreement? 

A. I think that that is pretty much a 
general term and covers a variety of types 
of agreements. 

Q. Mr. Sullivan, could a movie actor 
or a lawyer evade this thing by being 
sure he worked for three or four different 
companies during the year instead of just 
one? 


A. No. 


Incorporated Individuals 

Q. How about incorporated movie ac- 
tors like Bing Crosby, Inc. 

A. I don’t think that the factor of in- 
corporation would alter the circumstances. 

Q. Mr. Sullivan, in regard to the sala- 
ries over twenty-five thousand for the rest 
of the year, would a man like Eugene 
Grace, who has gotten a large increase in 
"42 over “41, be compelled to turn back 
that extra money? 

A. When did he get the increase? 

Q. Earlier this year. That is presum- 
ing he did. The newspapers report to that 
effect. 

A. Yes. If he is up—I am presuming he 
is over the fifty-four thousand. If he isn’t, 
we will take up a collection for him. If he 
is over the fifty-four thousand and he has 
already been paid more than he received 
last year, he is through collecting for 42. 

Q. Will he have to give back some? 

A. No, he doesn’t have to give back 
what he received prior to October 3, the 
effective date of the act 

Q. But it would be possible then for 
that man’s income to be terminated? 

A. October 27, I beg your pardon, is 
the date of the regulations. 

Q. It would be possible then for his in- 
come to be terminated as of October 27 
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if he has already exceeded the fifty-four 
thousand? 

A. It would. That is, when he exceeds 
the "41 salary providing he is still above 
fifty-four thousand. 

Q. Well, that is what I meant, too, that 
is, in the case of a man that has been 
getting— 

A. I want to be sure that you had that 
as excess over the “41 salary. 

Q. Yes. 

Q. The regulation I read gives recog- 
nition to other federal taxes. Does it take 
into consideration State taxes at all? 

A. No. 

Q. That does not produce double taxa- 
tion in any sense? 

A. I think not. 


statute. 


This is not a taxing 


Unorganized Workers 

Q. Mr. Sullivan, the employes of the 
departments who are not organized would 
come under—that is, the salaried employes 
would come under the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue? 

A. If they are administrative, executive, 
or professional, yes. 

Q. Supposing they were not? 

A. On their salary? 

Q. Yes, on their salary. 

A. What class of employes are you talk- 
ing about? 

Q. About sales people, people employed 
in delivery departments, packing depart- 
ments—assuming they were not organized. 

A. They would come under the War 
Labor Board, unless they are executive, 
managerial, or professional. 


Disposal of Assets 

Q. Page 9, paragraph c, Mr. Sullivan 
—it says there that “in any case in which 
an employe establishes that, after resort- 
ing to his income from all sources, he is 
unable, without disposing of assets at a 
substantial financial loss resulting in un- 
due hardship, to meet payments for the 
following”—does that mean that if he has 
cash in the bank or securities and he can 
sell at the same price he bought them for, 
that he must do that before he gets an 
exemption? 

A. That is a good question. You will 
note that the preceding paragraph, para- 
graph (b), relates to charitable contribu- 
tions. Now, there is a little distinction in 
the treatment of charitable contributions 
from the treatment of life insurance, pay- 
ments on fixed obligations, and federal 
taxes. In the first case, of charitable con- 
tributions, the test is whether or not his 
income from all sources is insufficient to 
make the customary payments. The test 
on life insurance premiums, on taxes, and 
on payments on fixed obligations is 
whether or not from all of his resources, 
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including his assets, he is able to do it. 
Now, that necessarily vests in the Bureau 
a great deal of discretion. Certainly we 
would not feel that a person should sell a 
piece of real estate he owned in a depres- 
sion town—a town that was temporarily 
going through a depression—in order to 
meet these payments. There is a wide field 
within which the Commissioner will have 
to exercise his discretion as to what con- 
stitutes a hardship, and at what figure as- 
sets would have to be disposed of to repre- 
sent a substantial loss. 

Q. Well then, it means that if a man 
has stock which he can sell at the same, or 
virtually the same, figure, at which he 
bought it, he must first dispose of his 
stockholdings. 

A. No, I wouldn’t want to make that 
statement, because although he is holding 
the stock at the same figure that he paid 
for it, certain circumstances 
under which that might represent a genu- 
ine hardship. I mean that stock might be 
one that has seasonal fluctuations, and it 
might be at the bottom of a cycle. I won’t 
attempt to interpret or predict the rules 
the Commissioner will follow in exercising 
that discretion. I think I can assure you 
that he will exercise it wisely and equi- 
tably. 

Q. Suppose the man’s only holdings are 
Government bonds which are practically 
stable? Is he required to cash those in? 

A. I think that that would likely be 
treated very much as though it were cash 
in the bank, although I still am not pre- 
dicting what rules the Commissioner is go- 
ing to follow. 

Q. He would be required to cash them 
in? 

A. No, I can’t answer any of these 
questions categorically. Those are matters 
for the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
to determine on the facts in the individual 
case. 

Q. That means, Mr. Sullivan, that all 
these questions of doubt mean that before 
the corporation can fix the salary for any 
particular individual, he has got to de- 
termine the finding in that particular case? 

A. That sounds like a pretty big order, 
but it really isn’t so. In the first place, you 
haven’t got so many fellows who are earn- 
ing above sixty-seven thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. You haven’t got so many of 
those who are on the borderline. I don’t 
think many of them are going into bank- 
ruptcy next year, and although it sounds 
like a pretty big order, when you boil it 
down we are not going to have very many 
cases and it is not going to be very difficult. 

Q. Nevertheless, that is true where it is 
so? 

A. That is right. If the corporation is 
paying more than sixty-seven thousand 
two hundred dollars to an employe who 
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has had a bad season at the track and 
hasn’t anything in the bank, then maybe 
they had better inquire. But I don’t think 
there are very many up in those brackets 
who spent the season at the track. 

Q@. You said a minute that—I 
thought vou said that anybody below five 


ago 


thousand who is not in an executive, ad- 
ministrative, or professional capacity was 
handled by the War Labor Board. Why is 
this the Board handles 
people under five thousand dollars pro- 


clause in here, 
vided they are represented by labor or- 
ganizations? 

A. Well, the Board them. It 


handles the administrative, executive and 


handles 


professional people if they are represented 
by labor organizations. 

Q. I see. In other words— 

A. It is “or,” not “and.” Do you get it? 
Anybody else troubled by that? 

Q. I have another question back to this 
one where the man has had a sizable in- 
crease in his salary in ’42 prior to October 
27, and that would mean, then, that his 
income should be shut off? However, it 
may be possible that the man is not paid 
very frequently during the vear. 

A. And that he has already exceeded— 

Q. No, no, his payments so far have not 
come up to what he got last year. 

A. All right, he can still get up to what 
he got last year. 


Computing $25,000 Limit 

Q. How do you arrive at that fifty-four 
thousand dollar figure? I understand the 
sixty-seven thousand, but I don’t under- 
stand the fifty-four. 

Mr. Surrey (Legislative Counsel, Trea- 
sury Department): It is computed on the 
same principle, except that this year we do 
not have the Victory tax. The fifty-four 
thousand dollar figure is the amount neces- 
sary before taxes to arrive at twenty-five 
thousand dollars after taxes this year, just 
as sixty-seven thousand will be the amount 
for next year. 

Mr. Sullivan: to spell that out a little 
further, the reason for that is that it is 
only the fellows above twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars who are not affected by this 
act right this minute. The rest of the act 
and the rest of the regulations don’t affect 
them until January 1. It is just this clos- 
ing the loophole on increases between now 
and December 31. 

Q. Here is a question. I haven’t seen 
anything that indicates what kind of con- 
trol there is in the area between five thou- 
sand dollars and the twenty-five thousand 
dollar net income—what control is there 
to be exercised? 

A. Exactly the same as there is above. 
We have the power to disallow as a deduc- 
tion the entire salary that is paid in the 
case of an unauthorized increase. 
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Q. But isn’t there a provision in the 
original executive order setting up the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization that says 
there can be increases over five thousand 
dollars if the man is doing a better job, 
or something like that? 

A. Yes, and in these regulations that 
were issued the day before yesterday. 

Q. But the thing is, you see, that it 
does not make any difference whether the 
man who is earning—if a man is earning 
over twenty-five thousand dollars net and 
say he is working eight hours a day, and 
if he works twelve hours a day next year 
he gets nothing more—he cannot get any 
more. But a man who is earning between 
five thousand and twenty-five thousand net 
is privileged, then, if he exerts his energies 
to still be compensated in advance—that 
is, you have not frozen those salaries, have 
you? 

A. That is correct. 


Salary Raises 
Q. Mr. Sullivan, in the case of a partic- 
ular employe who threatens to leave and 
his boss says, “I would like to give you a 
raise if I can get permission from the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue,” can he 
agree to make that raise retroactive to the 
date they made that agreement? In other 
words, he says, “I will give you a raise as 
of today if I can get permission.” Would 
the Commissioner of Internal 
then allow that to be retroactive? 
A. I think that it will probably be 
worked out that the increase will be per- 
mitted on the approval by the regional 
office before approval by the 


Revenue 


Commis- 
sioner here in Washington. 

Q. How many regional offices are you 
setting up? 

A. I don’t We will probably 
have twelve or fifteen and as many more 
as are needed to do the job. I think I saw 
in the paper today—and you fellows can 
correct me—that the War Labor Board is 
setting up ten, isn’t it? 

Q. Ten. i 

A. When I say twelve or fifteen, I just 
don’t know—maybe it will work out to 
be ten and maybe they will have to be 
in the same places, I am not sure. There 
will be seven of them opened within the 
next ten days, and Mr. Cann, Assistant to 
the Internal Revenue, 
can give you the location of those seven 
if you would like them. 

Q. We would. 

A. Go ahead, Norman. 

Mr. Cann: Seattle, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
New York. 

Q. How large a force, Mr. Sullivan, do 
you estimate will be required to do this job? 

A. I don’t think we can answer that 
question for you today. 


know. 


Commissioner of 


Mr. Cann has suggested you might be 
interested in knowing that to do this work 
we are not taking in new men. We are 
selecting the cream of the existing crop in 
the Bureau, all men who have been with 
us more than ten years, and are turning 
this job over to them. We feel that this is 
a very important operation, and even our 
best men are going to be taxed to do this 
job quickly and efficiently. 

Q. Suppose part of a man’s income js 
covered by a statute and the rest is a 
private salary? 

A. Well, I think you have asked one of 
those other questions that we would pre 
fer to put off until we have drawn up the 
Treasury regulations. I don’t want to be 
cutting you short. I mean that is just one 
of the things we have not decided. There 
are a lot of them, and there will be more 

Q. Mr. Sullivan, now can you relate this 
sixty-seven thousand figure with the ten- 
tative tax which the employer is to arrive 
at which does not include deductions, in 
which he applies the rates under the regu- 
lations? 

A. You see, that sixty-seven thousand 
two-hundred-dollar figure is the amount 
of salary which after taxes would leave 
the employe a net of twenty-five thousand. 

Q. Presumably would 
tions and all, but— 

A. No, no deductions. 

Q. Isn’t it possible, too, that that figure 
will be changed if and when Congress 
enacts another tax measure increasing the 
rates? 


include dedue- 


A. You see, there is no figure in the 
regulations. The language of the regula- 
tions works out to a figure of sixty-seven 
thousand two hundred dollars under the 
rates that are included in the Revenue Act 
of 1942. Now, as those rates change, that 
figure may change, if these regulations are 
still in effect. But the language of the 
regulations will not need to be changed. 

Q. Mr. Sullivan, there is still one thing 
I am not quite clear on— 

A. You are way ahead of me, if there is 
only one thing. 


Changing of Jobs 

Q. One thing I can think of at the 
moment. It is this. This would prevent a 
man from getting a higher salary from the 
same employer during this period than he 
got before for the same work. Does it pre- 
vent him from getting a higher salary from 
some other employer if he changes jobs, 
provided that other employer has been 
paying a higher salary for that type of 
work? 

A. In some cases yes and probably in 
other cases no. I think that probably some 
classifications will be worked out here. I 
can’t say that they will. I can foresee that 
there might be a threat of such a shifting 
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that it would be necessary to work some- 
thing out. . 

| think you realize that that is some- 
thing that applies more to wages than it 
does to salaries. 

Q. It does as a rule. However, I was 
just thinking of a stenographer, for ex- 
ample, whom one man pays forty a week 
to and another pays thirty. Can the girl 
leave the thirty a week and take the forty, 
or does that limitation apply to the salary 
she earns rather than the company that 
pays it? 

A. That is— 

Q. In the case of a man whose employer 
considers he really should have been paid 
more for the same sort of work is there any 
procedure by which that employer— 

A. Yes, he asks the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue—he sets forth all the 
facts and says, “If L make this increase 
will it be approved?” 

Q. Isn’t it true, though, that there are 
some exceptions already, though— 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. It isn’t necessary to come to the 
Commissioner every time you want to raise 
a salary? 

A. No, that is correct. You will find 
that on page seven, and for those six cases 
that are listed there he can go ahead and 
make his increases. Now, for instance, here 
is an increase for individual merit within 
established salary rate changes. That does 
not mean that every increase that is made 
for merit is going to be approved because 
it may turn out that some cousin of the 
boss who is doing much poorer work this 
year than last year gets one of those. I 
mean, we are not precluded from inquiring 
into whether or not these were reasonable 
increases under this category. 

Q. That would only be developed, 
though, if you started an investigation, be- 
cause if the employer decided that he was 
giving a merit increase, the language there 
indicates— 


Other Grounds 

A. That is very likely so, but I am 
just pointing out that this is not going to 
be permitted to become a technique of 
evasion by just saying that this comes un- 
der paragraph (e) or paragraph (i), or 
something like that. It does not tie our 
hands in the matter. Neither are the in- 
creases restricted to these six classifica- 
tions. There will undoubtedly arise other 
good grounds for increasing salaries 

Q. Is it necessary for an employer to 
have in operation a standard employment 
salary in order to make the raises in those 
various classifications? The language there 
indicated that that might be the case. 

A. The language indicates that that 
might be the case, but I think that there 
will be many instances of employers who 
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have less formal systems of advancement 
that will satisfy us. 

Q. They have to be submitted, though? 

A. Yes, in case of doubt. 

Q. An employer can go around to one 
of the regional offices and find out whether 
a particular raise falls within one of those 
classification, can he? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The city of Philadelphia is planning 
a blanket salary and wage increase for the 
beginning of next year. What can they do 
about it, or can’t they 

A. When did they agree on it? 

Q. Some time before the campaign got 
hot. But it is supposed to be a cost-of- 
living— 

A. Was this before October 3? 

Q. It was an informal promise of the 
city council before that date. 

A. Let them bring it in and we will 
pass on it. 

Q. But acity may have— 





State, Federal Salaries 

Q. What can you do about salary 
raises of that sort by municipalities and 
States? Is there any way you can reach 
municipalities? 

A. Oh, yes, it is provided in here—let 
me get the correct language for you— 
“these regulations shall be applicable to 
any salary or wage paid by the United 
States, any State, territory, or possession 
or political subdivision thereof, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or any agency or instru- 
mentality of any one or more of the fore- 
going, except where the amount of such 
salary or wages is fixed by the statute.” 

Q. I was just wondering how you could 
reach them, like the Governor of South 
Carolina— 

A. We could go after the employe. 

Q. “By statute”—does that mean whol- 
ly federal statute or would it be possible 
to enact a State statute? 

A. Yes, State. 

Q. How about a municipal ordinance, 
which is not considered a statute? 

A. That is not considered a statute. 

Q. Mr. Sullivan, on this Philadelphia 
vase the War Labor Board has ruled with 
respect to wages that increases promised 
before October 3 for a future date have to 
be reviewed. That would be different from 
the interpretation that you gave with re- 
spect to salaries. 

A. Then you correct what I said be- 
cause we are talking now largely about 
wages and not salaries. That is their prob- 
lem and not ours. 


Office Workers 


Q. With respect to your answer about 
the girl who is getting thirty dollars now 
and she finds— 

A. I don’t think I answered it. 









Q. I was wondering what your answer 
was. 

A. I knew I did not answer it. I was 
coming back to that. Let’s go over that 
again. Go ahead. 

Q. It was just a question in the case— 
let’s say we have two employers, one who 
normally pays forty dollars a week for a 
stenographer and the other normally pays 
thirty dollars a week for a stenographer. 
The man who is paying thirty cannot raise 
her to forty under that law? 

A. That is right. 

Q. But can the girl quit and go over 
to the man who is paying forty if he needs 
a stenographer? 

A. I think it may work out that way 
unless we can devise something. 


No Job Freezing 

Q. Do you contemplate freezing 
sons in their present jobs? 

A. No, I don’t think that is the func- 
tion of the Treasury Department. 

Q. Could you tell us where classified 
employes of the Federal Government 
stand under this? Are they exempt? 

A. Under the Ramspeck bill you mean? 

Q. The Ramspeck bill is exempt? 

A. Yes, the increases under it are per- 
missible. 

Q. What about the general salary deter- 
minations? 

A. Well, you have got these six classi- 
fications. 

Q. Are they covered by statute? Would 
you say that a federal employe working 
for you is covered by statute or is he in 
the classification covered— 

A. He is covered by the Ramspeck bill. 

Q. Is he covered by this regulation? 

Q. Is he subject to the regulation or is 
he exempt from the whole regulation? 

A. Well, he is and he isn’t. He is sub- 
ject to the act, but regulations permit in- 
creases under the Ramspeck bill. 

Q. How about an ordinary merit in- 
crease for a lawyer who has been working 
for forty-five hundred? 

A. This is permissible and is already 
provided for in the regulations. 

Q. What about an exceptional increase 
that—say you might be of the type that 
if he were a private employer you would 
say, “that is not a merit increase.” Too 
much of an increase seems to be an eva- 
sion. 

A. I haven’t had one since I got here. 
I don’t know what you are talking about. 
No, I don’t think you run into that very 
much, do you? 

Q. Thank you, Mr. Sullivan. 

A. I am very grateful to you all, and 
just remember any time we can help 
clarify anything please call us up because 
we are relying on you fellows to help us 
do this job. 


per- 
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WHY NOT A ‘WASHINGTON’ CHARTER? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


We have applauded the Atlantic Charter as a code 
of conduct for the nations of Europe. 

We have just been reassured by the President of the 
United States—in answer to Wendell Willkie’s report 
of uneasiness in Asia—that the Atlantic Charter is 
world-wide and covers the problems of the Far East 
and India as well as those of Europe. 

It is right and proper that we should seek to establish 
certain principles for the post-war behavior of nations 
so as to prevent more wars in the future. 

It is right and proper that we should be concerned 
with the morale of peoples everywhere allied and co- 
operating with us in the hazardous tasks of winning 
this war. 

But it is right and proper, too, that we should be 
concerned with the morale of our own citizens as well, 
so that the oft-heard statement about fighting to pre- 
serve democracy shall not be rendered hypocritical and 
specious by the denial of the principles of fair play 
between the Government and the American people. 

For it is necessary to report with regret that the 
Government isn’t playing fair with the people. Spe- 
cifically one ought to define “Government” in this case 
as the Administration, because the chief complainant is 
the Congress, which now says the Executive is issuing 
regulations not in conformity with the statutes. 

Other elements outside of Congress are complaining, 
too. The charge is heard from far and wide that some 
of the drastic regulations issued, supposedly designed 
to curb inflation, are really, upon examination, found 
to be moves to create a social revolution by destroying 
the incentive of thé most successful and intelligent of 
our citizens. 


CITIZENS DENIED 
COURT REVIEW 
OF PAY RULINGS 


Entirely apart from the wisdom 
of issuing restrictive regulations 
to define income levels where 
Congress has not indicated its in- 
tent to permit such arbitrary action to be taken, there 
has been another and much more serious usurpation. 
It consists of a denial to the workers of America and 
to the executives of America the right to take into 
court their disputes concerning the interpretations of 
fact that may be made by bureaucrats on matters af- 
fecting wages and salaries. Bona fide agreements be- 
tween citizens are overnight being torn into scraps of 
paper. Contracts negotiated after protracted and ex- 
haustive discussions between employers and labor un- 
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ions are ordered to be broken. And there is no provisig 
to assure a court review in the event that an emplo 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue or a decision of tf 
War Labor Board should happen to be wrong inj 
finding of alleged facts or their meaning. 


PREROGATIVES 
OF CONGRESS 
ARE INVADED 


It was a unanimous Supren 
Court of the United States whi¢ 
in 1935 said that Congress co 
delegate its power but that Cor 
gress must prescribe standards. The Executive brang 
of the Government cannot, the Court said, write 
those standards except as guided by the scope or limi 
first set by the national legislature. 

But here we are with regulations issued by the }} 
rector of the Office of Economic Stabilization whid 
in effect, proclaim new laws. 

Let us assume that in war the need for restriction' 
peacetime pursuits is imperative. But shall the job! 
done in an unconstitutional way while there are co 
tutional methods available to achieve the same 0 
jective? 

Thus the Constitution of the United States speci 
ically says that Congress alone shall pass laws whi 
define the jurisdiction of our courts. Yet James! 
Byrnes, Director of Economic Stabilization, has pé 
mitted his general counsel, Benjamin Cohen, to advi 
him that he is within his rights in issuing a regulati 
seeking to deprive American citizens of all courts 
view of the facts of any order affecting wage contrat 
or salaries. 

Mr. Byrnes was until recently an Associate Justi 
of the Supreme Court. Mr. Cohen is an able and 
scientious New Deal lawyer who understands how 
draw tight regulations to accomplish social objectivé 
But can the President, acting through these two st 
ordinates, take away court review where a man’s wa 
are affected? Is this within that clause of the Cons 
tution which says a man’s property shall not be tait 
from him for any purpose “without due process of la 

If today an Executive Order can be issued suspen 
ing or limiting court review on one thing, may it! 
tomorrow be applied to any or all things which ® 
Executive—unchecked by any court—may Dec 
persuaded to believe are essential to the war efor 
And what harm can possibly be done the war effo 
a citizen is given his day in court either now or int 
calmer hours of post-war days? Shall court review 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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IMorale of the management class and skilled labor is affected by unfair st 


































idjwartime regulations affecting civilian occupations be 
"completely eliminated? Even Lincoln’s acts were re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court and some of them were, 
subsequent to the war, declared invalid. 

It will be recalled that the President was wisely so- 
Hicitous about the rights of the Nazi saboteurs, and our 
courts undertook to differentiate between civil and mil- 
ifitary jurisdiction. But the issue wasn’t disposed of by 
Executive Order. The matter took its normal course, 
and the Supreme Court of the United States met to 
hear the case in special session in the midst of its sum- 
mer vacation—an unprecedented event. 

Would it not be wise to define the powers of the 
Executive as they relate to all our citizens now—while 
the war is on—so that if the Executive lacks power, 
and the people want him to have it, such power can 
be voted either by Act of Congress or by amendment 
to the Constitution? 

It has been well said that “morale is a lot of little 

nsigthings.” It is more than that in wartime. It is best 
maintained by preserving fundamental rights as written 
into our Constitution, and that means treating citizens 
fairly and equitably. 
Why, for instance, may certain citizens of 14 States 
have $25,000 left after payment of taxes, while the 
itizens of 35 States and territories, where there is an 
xtra income tax imposed, find themselves with less 
an $25,000, and yet are not permitted to derive from 
eir employers the additional income to cover those 
axes and equalize their situations with respect to other 
citizens? 


NCOME CEILING 
OF $25,000 SET 
RBITRARILY 


By what authority is $25,000 
made a limit for all salaries? 
Why not $5,000 for everybody? 
Congress set no level. Nobody 
smn prove that the small amount of purchasing power 
confiscated by taking all the income above either $25,- 
00 or $5,000 can have the remotest relation to infla- 
lon. Nor can it be proved that the making of such 
a bitrary levels restricting incentive will aid in prose- 
ution of the war. 
Indeed, the contrary is true. To compel a man who 
S$ a war plant handling billions of dollars of war con- 
tracts to be limited to $25,000 net income a year while 
stig’ Stockholders of that same company, who do not 
work at all, may clip interest coupons or receive divi- 
fends of $100,000 or even $1,000,000 is to invite dis- 
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Imethods of cutting income—Fair play demands that income be 
regulated by uniform tax laws and not by Executive Order. 


couragement in the midst of war and to build up a 
suspicion that our higher officials are using their war 
powers to bring about a social revolution. 


UNITY DEMANDS 
THAT UNFAIRNESS 
BE CORRECTED 


It is not pleasant to hear Ameri- 
can citizens accusing their leaders 
of hypocrisy. It is not pleasant to 
hear men say that the Consti- 
tution is being ignored because the Executive feels that 
under war-necessity he can do as he pleases irrespec- 
tive of what the law-making body may legislate or 
omit to legislate. 

This is not a good spirit to see developing at home 
as our boys face death on the many battlefronts of 
the world. The least we who remain behind can do for 
them is to hold high the torch of fair play, to plead 
with the men in high places to undo what they have 
just done to undermine the spirit of unity and, above 
all, to beg them not to sabotage the enthusiasm or the 
efficiency of our skilled labor or our management class 
by offering the lame excuse that such increases in in- 
come would be inflationary. 

The causes of inflation are well known. They lie 
rooted, for instance, in the extravagance of the present 
Administration over the last nine years in insisting that 
men shall be paid for work not done and in declaring 
that workers should be paid time-and-a-half for work 
that does not differ from straight time. 

The 40-hour week law is the cause of much of the 
inflation from which we suffer. The Administration 
would do well to recognize the source of its errors and 
move firmly to correct them. It should not seek by 
adroitly phrased regulations and subterfuges to deny 
any of the people of America their day in court or their 
opportunity to earn what their God-given talent en- 
ables them to earn, subject only to uniformly applied 
tax laws which may properly take as much as 100 per 
cent above a survival basis if necessary to finance the 
war. 

Let us limit incomes by means of revenue laws 
passed by Congress and not by Executive device. 
That’s the honest way to do it. That’s the fair way. It’s 
the first principle of a “Washington Charter”—impor- 
tant just now for the morale of the industrial produc- 
tion program of the strongest nation on earth. And if 
we—in the arsenal of democracy—fail, the other 
charters become empty shibboleths in the wilderness 
of ignominious defeat. 
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CONCERN OVER BULLETS, BALLOTS 


Executive’s Close Watch of New Developments in Pacific War Zone 


Reminder to Americans 
that vote has its place 
in fight for democracy 


President Roosevelt speaks cheerfully, 
sounds optimistic. His quips with news- 
paper correspondents are lively. But Mr. 
Roosevelt often has worn a cheerful mien 
in the face of disaster. He sounded a high 
note of confidence in the darkest days 
of the depression. Last week brought black 
news for the United States from the 
Southwest Pacific. And this week brought 
election. 

In the Solomon Islands waters, the Jap- 
anese had torn into the American Fleet 
with submarines. The Navy’s report of 
sinkings had been long delayed. Elmer 
Davis, the Director of War Information, 
said all major sinkings had been reported. 
But the Navy had been so dilatory and 
careful-worded with its announcements 
that the public was beginning to read 
question marks into the communiques. At 
week’s end, Mr. Roosevelt said he could 
give no fresh news of the Solomons that 
would not be of help to the enemy. 

What effect the news of the Solomons 
might have on the November voting was 
anyone’s guess. But it might have less 
effect than the slowness of the Navy to 
tell the nation the hard facts of the war 
it is fighting in the Pacific. Byron Price, 
the chief censor, had warned that too much 


official secrecy might lead to widespread 
distrust and apprehension among the 


people. 

The approach of the election brought 
from the President a brief statement urg- 
ing all citizens to vote on Tuesday. 

“We are engaged in an all-out war to 
keep democracy alive,” he said. “De- 
mocracy survives through the courage and 
fortitude and many genera- 
tions of fighting Americans. And that in- 
cludes not only bullets but also ballots.” 

Mr. Roosevelt asked employers to ar- 
range the work day so that they and their 
employes could get to the polls. 


wisdom of 


The President was careful not to be 
drawn into a partisan position, though he 
did agree that he would not vote for 


Representative Hamilton Fish, the Repub- 
lican isolationist who speaks in Congress 
for the President’s home district. Long 
ago Mr. Roosevelt had said he wanted 
men elected, irrespective of party, who 
would back the war wholeheartedly. The 
new Congress will have to wrestle with 
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many war problems, may even have a 
hand in helping to mold the peace. 

The closest present problem, and one 
which will not wait for the new Congress, 
is the shaping of new man-power controls. 
For the moment, Mr. Roosevelt does not 
regard this as serious enough to require 
immediate and ironclad compulsion. There 
will be more experimenting with voluntary 
enlistments of persons to work before that 
is tackled. 

But Congress soon will be asked by the 
President for legislation to register all 
women for work. This does not mean that 
they will be required to take jobs. Though 


Coakley in Washington Post 
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the registration will be mandatory, jts 
chief purpose will be to learn how many 
women there are who would take jobs, 
what they are equipped to do, and what 
they would like to do. Mr. Roosevelt 
feels that there are many women who 
would like to be doing more toward the 
war effort but who do not know exactly 
how to go about it. And he is convinced 
that women comprise the nation’s great. 
est reservoir of potential war workers. 

In his press conference, the President 
gave the word reservoir a Willkie-ish pro- 
nunciation. His eye twinkled and report- 
ers, recalling how the had been 
threaded through the recent speech of 
Wendell Willkie, roared. Of that speech, 
however, Mr. Roosevelt had said, in an 
earlier conference, there was not a con- 
troversy in a carload. All sorts of ques- 
tions failed to develop a point of argu- 
ment. 

But Mr. Roosevelt did say that the so- 
called Atlantic Charter got its name from 
the place in which it was formulated and 
not because the four freedoms it embraces 
were to be applied solely to the nations 
which front on the Atlantic. “The Atlantic 
Charter applies to all humanity,” he said. 

On other questions, Mr. Roosevelt said: 
Brig. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley is on his way 
back to his post as Minister to New Zea- 
land; the President has told Government 
agencies they should find something to 
make at the idle $10,000,000 Higgins plant 
in New Orleans; he had not heard of dis- 
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sension between Paul V. McNutt and his | 


Management-Labor Policy Committee over 
man-power controls. 
Mr. Roosevelt's visiting list brought in 


Charles W. Taussig, chairman of the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, 


and Sir George Gater, Under Secretary of | 


the British Colonial Office, for a discussion 
of ways of improving the economic status 
of the Caribbean islands. 

James F. Byrnes, his Economic Stabili- 
zation Director, discussed salary freezing 
plans over the luncheon table. Admirals 
William D. Leahy and Ernest J. King 
were in with reports from the Solomons. 
Representative Maas (Rep.), of Minne- 
sota (see page 64), came in to tell the 
President about his four months of duty 
in the Southwest 
Corps Colonel. He was with the Navy 
when it went into the Solomons, was 
with the Marines after they established 
themselves at Guadalcanal and saw action 
on land, at sea and in the air. 
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In the skies...and from the skies... 


your warplanes dish it out, America! 
Your fighters...and your bombers...now 
sweep the skies they choose. They're 
blasting on the offensive...not taking it 
according to Axis schedule. 


But at home, America...you’ve got to 
dish it out, too. In this fight, the pay-off 
is for dishing it out on a/ fronts of total 
war... everywhere. 

America’s planes have quality... and 
your flying forces are getting them in 
quantity. Backed up by a united, fighting 
America, they're a combination that can 
make inevitable the air mastery of the 
United Nations. 


For this mastery, Lockheed builds the 
P-38 Lightning, the world’s fastest two- 
engine fighter...officially...and the 
Lockheed Hudson bomber. Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation ...Vega Aircraft 
Corporation... Burbank, California. 
for protection today, and 


progress tomorrow, look te 


Lockheed 


FOR LEADERSHIP 


Member Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 


The people with the Halos 
and the Horns 


Most Americans are having a hard time getting the 
Russians into sharp focus. . 


Whenever we think of them as our Allies against the 
Nazis—of their magnificent fighting courage—we are 
apt to see the typical Russian twice as large as life. 
Parrying the lashing blows of the Nazi dragon, he 
looms up helmeted and haloed like some knight of the 
Grail. 


But when we consider our relations with Russia in 
the postwar world, up comes the chorus of lugubrious 
voices .. . some obviously sincere, some echoing Berlin. 


We are bidden to note the Bolshevik horns that sprout 
on the Russian forehead, the cloven hoof of Communism 
hiding in the Russian boot. “We'll have to fight Russia 
when this is over,” goes the refrain. 


Halos and horns! Hairbreadth Harry and Relentless 
Rudolph! What kind of pictures are these for Americans 


gion among the Russian masses. But LIFE has shown well- 
attended services being held regularly in many old Moscow 
churches. Communists themselves admit that 30 million 
Russians still worship God, and other estimates run as high 
as 120 million. 


to have of these millions of people who are fighting at 
our side! 


The truth about so large a part of mankind must lie 
somewhere between these two melodramatic extremes. 
And that central truth, neither all black nor all white, 
but in many revealing shades of gray, is what LIFE has 
repeatedly sought, found and shown. 


LIFE readers will recall the informal picture-story 
brought back from Grozny in the Caucasus by Engineer 
Alexander Willis . . . and the several vivid reports by 
Walter Graebner . . . and the remarkable photographs 
taken by Margaret Bourke-White of scenes never be- 
fore open to foreign photo-reporters. 


These and many other LIFE articles and pictures have 
done much to portray the resolute Russian people as 
they really are, this week . . . today! 


It is vitally important that Americans should have 


Machinery of war produced by the Russians has stood up 
under fire to a degree that has upset the pre-1941 predictions 
of most of the experts. Nazi complaints have been loud too, 
about the Russians’ tenacious guerrilla warfare and unortho- 
dox tactics—such as machine guns set up in trees and operated 
by strings. 
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This picture, by LIFE’s Margaret 
Bourke-White, was taken in a Rus- 
sian farmhouse near the Black Sea 
on the fateful day of June 22, 1941. 
The radio was bringing the news 
that Britain would stand by Russia 
against the German attack begun 
that morning. You know the look on 
these faces; you have seen it before 
your own radio on a day of crisis. 


this honest understanding of unhaloed, unhorned Russia 
and should put aside any dislike for the past history of 
this nation whose present is linked so closely to ours. 
For Hitler is not unaware that the subject of Russia pre- 
sents fertile ground for the seeds of distrust and suspicion. 


And Hitler knows that nothing could help him more 
than to have distrust or misunderstanding about any 


Eagerly exploring the new world of learning, young people 
crowd Russian classrooms. Russia’s dictatorship, though stul- 
tifying to free opinion, does not seem to have the blighting 
effect of the German tyranny on art and culture, as witness 


eeeeortich's newly composed, tremendous Seventh Sym- 
phony, 


Allied nation permeate our thinking and thus interfere 
disastrously in our successful conduct of this global and 
necessarily co-operative war. 

Zach week LIFE gives a clear, calm understanding of 
the Russians—as well as of our other Allies—to more 
than 23 million civilian readers, and to 63% of the men 
in our armed forces, 


“America’s Most Potent 
Editorial Force”’ 


More than 4 million copies sold each week! 
Read by more than 23 million people! Bought 
by more people, read by more people than 
any other weekly magazine in the history of 
publishing! 





ET OUT OF THE WAY. BOSSIE... 


23-ton bombers will land here in a few hours! 


tp a cow can’t call a meadow her 
own these days! A camel has no pri- 
vacy in the desert! Even a crab on the 
beach may get chased away by a crew of 
American soidiers building a full-fledged 
airfield overnight—thanks to a new inven- 
tion developed by U.S. Steel research. 

Now any piece of fairly leveled ground 
can bean airport, even though it’s treach- 
erous sand or boggy pasture. 

This new “‘magic carpet” is asteel land- 
ing mat made up of hundreds of light- 
weight perforated sections that lock 
tightly together. One company of soldiers 
can assemble or dismantle it in a few 
hours. And the portable airfield travels 
right up to the front by truck, railroad 
or barge. 

One top Air Force officer called it ‘the 
year’s greatest achievement in aviation.” 
This invention has been made available 


to important steel fabricators—so war 
production will be speeded. 


Peacetime research in U.S. Steel’s 174 
laboratory organizations has made it pos- 
sible for the nation to get the right steels 
for rigorous mechanized warfare. New 
steels that make our destroyers’ turbines 
more powerful. New steels that help bring 
our bombers safely home. New steels that 
make our tanks the toughest on earth. 

Our enemies will learn to their sorrow 
that not only America at peace—but 
America at war—has a backbone of steel. 


FACTS WHICH WILL NOT GIVE AID 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


Since the war began in Europe, America’s annual 
steel capacity has increased nearly 8,000,000 tons. 
This increase alone adds more steel than Japan’s 
yearly capacity. 


A new way of making bomb shells (developed at a 
plant of United States Steel and now being adopted 
by other plants) speeds bomb production many 
times over. 
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In May a unit of United States Steel broke a world’s 
record by the multiple launching of four United 
States destroyers in 50 minutes. In July three more 
destroyers were launched by the same company in 
a brief 28 minutes. . . these are in addition to other 
ships launched singly and in pairs, 


UNITED 


STATES 
STEEL 





AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
COMPANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION: 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY NATIONAL 
TUBE COMPANY «+ Oil WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - SCULLY 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 
& RAILROAD COMPANY «+ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 
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aud Com of National Issues. 


Senate Restrictions: on Service 
Of 18-19-Year-Olds: Press Views 


Adoption by the Senate of an amend- 
ment to the teen-age draft bill requiring 
one year’s training for 18 and 19-year-old 
selectees before they are sent into combat 
is condemned by a majority of the com- 
menting press as imposing a handicap on 
the Army’s program. A small minority 
contends it could have no important effect 
because of the large number of youthful 
volunteers. 

Newspapers opposed to the O’Daniel 
amendment generally voice the hope that 
the House will reject it when the draft 
bill comes to conference. 

The Washington (D.C.) Star 
calls the O’Daniel amendment 
ous,” arguing: “Senators, in October, 1942, 


(Ind.) 


“danger- 


cannot possibly foresee the conditions that 
will confront the military leaders in the 
summer of 1943. For this reason, they 
should not insist on tying the hands of 
men who will be held responsible for the 
conduct of the war.” 

It is to be hoped, says the Star, that the 
House will eliminate the amendment in 
conference. Several other newspapers urge 
the House to reject the amendment. 

The Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
(Ind.) says, if the House fails to do this, 






NOVEMBER 6, 1942 


Goldberg in New York Sun 


“we shall be gravely handicapped in our 


battle for survival,” while the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette (Ind. Rep.) argues that “the 
military authorities cannot create mixed 
divisions of older and younger men, train 
them to work as a team and break up the 
team when the time comes to embark.” 
The alternative to this, if the Senate 
amendment prevails, says the Post-Ga- 
zette, is building up groups of 18 and 19- 
year-olds. Neither plan, it 
sound or “in the 


maintains, is 
best interests of the 
young men who are to be called.” 

“If the Senate provision should become 
law, the Army would be obliged to estab- 
lish separate training camps,” declares the 
Indianapolis News (Ind.) 

“The Army, not Congress, is the best 
judge as to how long men should be kept 
in training,” maintains the Troy (N.Y.) 
Record (Ind.). reason to 
think that our military leaders will send 
men to the battle fronts before they are 
Record, 


sheer nonsense” to sup- 


“There is no 


adequately trained,” asserts the 


adding that it is * 


pose that legislative action is necessary to 
protect them. 

But the Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
contends the O’Daniel amendment may be 
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of less importance than many of its sup- 
porters and opponents have supposed, as 
it would apply only to selectees and not to 
volunteers. “We find it difficult to believe,” 
says the Post, “that the one year’s train- 
ing requirement for selectees under 20 
will be a serious handicap.” 
“The 


the teen-age 


most disappointing thing about 
draft bill,” in the Post's 
opinion, “is that its final enactment will 
be postponed until after election day. This 
delay blunts the edge of what should have 
been a quick and firm decision to meet the 
realities of wartime.” 

Similar views are expressed by other 
newspapers. The Newark (N.J.) Evening 
News (Ind.) “The Senate action ' 
can be set down as a combination of senti- 
ment and politics,” adding that one of the 
poorest methods of winning the war is for 


Says: 


Congress to “start directing the conduct of 
training and operations.” 

“One can conclude,” comments the 
Roanoke (Va.) World-News (Ind. Dem.), 
“that this most serious piece of legislation 
has been made the butt of strictly political 
conspiracies. It would have been far better 
to have let matter rest until 
after election, than to have surrounded it 
with so many uncertainties.” 

“The United States Senate must think 
we are engaged in a game of international 
tiddlywinks instead of the most perilous 


the entire 


war in our history,” declares the Syracuse 


(N.Y.) Herald-Journal (Ind.) 
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CONFUSION IN MAN-POWER PICTURE 


Conflicting Attitudes Hampering Solution of Shortage Problem 


Prospective centering of 
power in Employment Service 
to direct flow of workers 


Behind the current confusion in Wash- 
ington over growing labor shortages are 
these conflicting attitudes: 

Paul V. McNutt. The chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission advocates a 
National Service Act, giving the Govern- 
ment authority to draft workers as sol- 
diers are drafted, to place them where 
they are needed most. 

Organized labor. Unions oppose any 
job freezing by Government decree. They 
favor, instead, the co-operation of unions, 
managements and the Government, to de- 
sign a national labor policy that could be 
followed voluntarily. Unions apparently 
would not oppose using the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service as an exclusive hiring agency 
for industry. 

Management. Industrial managers gen- 
erally oppose compulsory labor legislation, 
too. However, they are less complacent 
than unions over the prospect of having 
the federal Employment Service do their 
hiring for them. Managers wish a voice 
of their own in selecting their workers, 
and are not so vigorous as unions in op- 
posing laws which would enable them to 
keep their employes. 

Farmers. Faced with a drastic labor 
shortage, farmers want some aid in get- 
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ting and keeping workmen. However, Ed- 
ward A. O’Neal, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, opposes 
steps that would lead to the further so- 
cialization of American agriculture. Farm 
groups also look askance at any tendency 
toward federal control over farm wages. 
Selective Service. This agency disagrees 
with Mr. McNutt on the need for new 
job-freezing laws, would prefer to solve 
man-power problems by a draft-deferment 
policy knit more closely to labor needs in 
industry and on farms. Mr. McNutt’s La- 
bor-Management Policy Committee is un- 
derstood to agree with this attitude, to 
have so reported to the President. 
Upshot of these conflicts is that new 
job-freezing proposals have been laid on 


Justus in Sioux City Journal 
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HOW DEEP IS OUR WELL 


the legislative shelf. After a White House 
conference, AFL President William Green 
and CIO President Philip Murray an- 
nounced that facts do not yet reveal the 
need for stronger labor laws. 

Mr. McNutt, himself, indicated a re- 
treat from his stand when he told the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council on Employment Se- 
curity that, while orderly and effective 
controls are needed, “whether labor mar- 
ket controls are exercised directly or indi- 
rectly, under existing or newly created 
powers, is really a minor question.” 

The outlook. Prospects are that existing 
labor controls will be used more widely to 
distribute men among agriculture, indus- 
try and the Army. War Manpower Com- 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post- Dispatch 
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WANTED: A GUIDE 


mission already has frozen metal miners, 
loggers, dairy workers, livestock and poul- 
try raisers to their jobs, and the Selective 
Service System has added skilled machin- 
ery workers, metal finishers, industrial and 
agricultural equipment workers and leather 
workers to the occupational deferment 
list. Employes of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority also are to be deferred. 

The pattern of job control in the period 
immediately ahead thus is taking more 
definite shape. Workers needed by essential 
industries will be told to remain in their 
jobs by the Manpower Commission, and 
Selective Service may grab them for the 
Army if they leave. Labor pirating is ex- 
pected to subside as a result of War Labor 
Board orders preventing employers from 
offering new workers higher wages than 
they pay to their present workers. 

In addition, the War Production Board 
has set up a Labor Requirements Com- 
mittee under Vice Chairman Ferdinand 
Eberstadt. This Committee is expected to 
gear labor needs to the war program and 
notify the .War Manpower Commission, 
which will issue labor priorities to em- 
ployers. In labor-shortage areas, for ex- 
ample, workers will go first to jobs that 
WPB wants completed first. This system 
already is operating in San Francisco. 

Facts behind labor shortages. Funda- 
mentally, the Government is caught m 
the meshes of its own labor policies in 
the present man-power situation. Higher 
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wages and shorter hours formed the pre- 
war Government policy. This was encour- 
aged in war industries, where wage in- 
creases became general, overtime pay- 
ments large. 

At the same time, the Government at- 
tempted to hold down prices of food and 
prices of raw materials to control infla- 
tionary tendencies. This acted to keep 
wages from rising in these industries. Re- 
sult was that workers on the farm, in 
logging camps, and in mines flocked to 
higher-paid jobs in defense centers. This 
led to a maldistribution of labor supply. 

However: There are signs that labor 
shortages will be months 
ahead. WPB’s stop order on construction 
promises to release thousands of building 
workers for other industries; nationwide 
gasoline rationing is estimated to release 
another 500,000 workers, and more will 
shut-down retail and 
closed-out civilian industries as a_ result 
of Government concentration orders. In 
addition, the country has just begun to 
scratch the source of women workers. 

Proper use of this labor supply, how- 
ever, depends upon a national policy. 
Prospects are that the U.S. Employment 
Service, tied tighter to Selective Service, 
will become the key hiring agency of the 
Government, directing the flow of labor 
according to the dictates of other agencies. 
This system is likely to be tried before 
further legislation is sought. 


-ased in the 


come from stores 


Wages. New controls over wages and 
salaries promise to be a chill rather than 
a freeze. Recent actions of the War Labor 
Board bear out this prospect. 

Guiding WLB principle now seems to be 
to base wage rates upon local labor mar- 
ket conditions; to allow increases where 
other employers compete for labor with 
a wage advantage. Purpose is to add sta- 
bility to the labor market, but the effect 
will be toward a gradual rise of wages to 
war industry levels. 

First action was taken in favor of West- 
ern metal miners, who were allowed an 
increase of $1 a day in Idaho and Utah, 
from 2.5 cents to 12.5 cents an hour more 
in other States. Economic Stabilization 
Director Byrnes approved the action. 

Another case is more to the point. WLB 
ordered the Oliver Farm Equipment Co., 
of South Bend, Ind., to raise minimum 
rates 10 cents an hour and maximum 
rates 744 cents an hour, even though the 
concern’s prevailing rates were above the 
industry’s average. 

Reason: The farm-equipment concern 
competes for labor with Bendix Aviation 
Corp. and Studebaker Corp., both of 
which pay higher wages. Incidentally, the 
firm itself offered to raise minimum rates 
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3 cents above the Board’s order; maximum 
rates to 24% cents below the order. 

Indications are that WLB will be lenient 
with employers who want to raise wages 
if labor competition can be shown. Eight 
voluntary increases were accepted by the 
Board last week. 

Voluntary increases. Decentralized han- 
dling of voluntary wage increases has been 
decided upon. WLB will use local Wage 
and Hour Administration staffs to initiate 
proceedings. Applications then will be for- 
warded to WLB regional offices, where re- 
gional directors will have the final decision 
in most cases. 

Appeals are to be taken from directors 
to regional panels, composed of repre- 
sentatives of labor, industry and the pub- 
lic. Only when panel decisions are not 


unanimous can cases come before the 





—Harris & Ewing 
EDWARD A. O‘NEAL 
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Board itself. In brief, the Board in Wash- 
ington wants as little as possible to do 
with voluntary wage increases. 


Draft. Postponements by Congress on 
final action to draft 18-19-year-olds is re- 
viving calls for childless married men. 
Draft headquarters as far apart as the 
States of Washington and New Jersey 
have hinted that married men will be 
valled before the year is out. 

Signs are that the Army 
would prefer young married men to older 
workers without dependents. Thus a shift 
in draft policy away from dependency 
and toward occupational deferments is 
indicated. WMC Chairman McNutt al- 
ready has spoken in favor of the shift. 

This means that what a man does, 


increasing 


rather than whom he supports, is to de- 
termine whether or not he goes into the 
Army. This trend is significant to em- 
ployers. They should take steps now to 
keep key men in their plants; to train 
replacements for their younger married 
men without children. 

Employers also are on notice that they 
must train skilled workers themselves; 
free training courses in schools and other 
classes are not attracting students. Reason 
is that wages for unskilled labor now are 
attractive enough, particularly in labor- 
shortage areas. A “pay-while-you-learn” 
program looks best. 


Curbs on output. Union practices that 
restrict peak production, either by insist- 
ing on the employment of too many work- 
ers for a job (featherbedding), or by re- 
stricting labor-saving devices, are being at- 
tacked anew. 

In Florida, a State court enjoined a 
union from penalizing painters who agreed 
to use air guns instead of brushes on a 
job for an Army Air Forces base. Basis 
for the court decision was that war needs 
are paramount over union rules or labor 
contract clauses. 

The outlook is, however, that State 
courts rather than federal courts must be 
relied upon to support actions. A 
Chicago federal court refused to issue an 
injunction in the Petrillo case, involving 
the musicians’ union ban on phonograph 
records. The federal judge based his de- 
cision on the Norris-La Guardia Anti- 
Injunction Act, and Supreme Court de- 
cisions that federal antitrust laws do not 
apply to labor unions. Many State courts, 
however, have more latitude. 


War Strikes 


Three major strikes at war production 
plants were reported in Washington dur- 
ing the week ended October 24. They in- 
volved 1,215 workers and resulted in the 
loss of 3,159 man-days of labor. The three 
stoppages represented a decrease of five 
from the week ended October 17. 


such 


The totals: 
2 AFL strikes. 
1 CIO strike. 


At least 200 employes were involved in 
each of the strikes reported. 


Involving AFL Unions 


PAINTERS : 
Dow Chemical Corp. (Austin Construc- 
tion Co., contractors), Velasco, Tex. 
Utiity WorRKERS: 
Virginia Electric & Power Co., Norfolk 
and Richmond, Va. 


Involving ClO Unions 


Guass, Ceramic AND Sitica SAND WORKERS: 
Libbey-Owens-Ford, Charleston, W. Va. 
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+S FROM THE PRODUCTION FRONT 


THE FIRST BILLION 


OF WAR PRODUCTS IN 42 


THANKS TO 341,000 GENERAL MOTORS MEN AND WOMEN 
THANKS TO OUR THOUSANDS OF SUPPLIERS AND SUBCONTRACTORS 


Already this year General Motors has 
delivered guns, tanks, airplanes, airplane 
engines, Diesel engines, trucks, shells, 
and hundreds of other items for our 
armed forces to a total value of more than 
a billion dollars.* 


It is in no spirit of boastfulness that we 
make this encouraging report, but with 
full realization that the job ahead will 
call for even greater effort on the part 
of all of us. 


This ever-increasing contribution to the 
war effort is being made in the truly 
American way: through the application 
of management experience, engineering 
knowledge and mass-production ‘‘know- 
how.”’ As a result, voluntary reductions 
have already been made in contract 
prices, saving the Government hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

*We would like to tell you just how many of 


these items have already been produced, but 
such information would be of value to the enemy. 








Allison Aircraft Engines 
Army Trucks 


Generators and Regulators 

Diesel Engines for Tanks, 
Trucks and Ships 

Tank Gun Mounts 

Anti-Aircraft Gun Mounts 

Airplane Propellers 

Cartridge Cases 

Airplane Fuel Pumps 


Batteries 


Tank Cannon 





GM BUILDS 


Airplane Wings and Parts 


Airplanes Electric Motors 
Pratt & Whitney Engines Tanks 

Machine Tools 

Bearings Anti-Aircraft Guns 


Fire-Control Equipment 
Airplane Instruments 
Aircraft Cannon 
Automatic Pilots 


Shells and Shot 


Ambulances 

Blackout Lamps 

Fuses for Shells and Bombs 
Marine Electrical Equipment 
Oil Coolers and Radiators 
Carbines 

Aviation Spark Plugs 
Machine Guns 

Radio Receivers 

Airplane Landing Gears 
Armored Cars 

Naval Gun Housings 
Parachute Flares 

Gun Motor Carriages 























































THE RISING TIDE OF GENERAL MOTORS WAR PRODUCTION IN 1942 


TOTAL THROUGH SEPT. 
$1,203,849,889 
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War products made and delivered by General Motors prior to 1942— $483,855,014 


EMPLOYMENT AT ALL-TIME PEAK 
More men and women are working for 
General Motors in the United States and 
Canada than ever before—341,469 in all— 
and our payrolls are increasing at the 
rate of over 4,000 a week. For the week 
ending October 11th, average hours 
worked were 46.5, compared to 40.5 last 
year. 


SUPPLIERS AND SUBCONTRACTORS 
DOING HALF THE JOB 

Since half the job is being done outside 
our plants by our suppliers and sub- 
contractors, they are employing an addi- 
tional 300,000 or more as their part of this 
war effort. Their effort and employment 
must continue to increase with ours. 


VALUABLE TIME AND 
MATERIALS SAVED 


Hundreds of improvements effected by 


General Motors production men and 
engineers are saving millions of produc- 
tive hours and thousands of tons of 
critical materials. Through the General 
Motors Suggestion Plan the factory 
workers are also doing their part and have 
made more than 4,000 constructive sug- 
gestions, for which they have received 
awards in War Savings Bonds. 


ALL PLANTS AT WORK ON 

WAR PRODUCTION 

The 104 General Motors plants and oper- 
ating units in 46 cities and 13 states are 
all on war production. So are the five 
General Motors plants in Canada. Every 
General Motors employee in our labora- 
tories, factories and offices is working 
for victory. From this production army 
comes an ever-growing volume of 
weapons, munitions and equipment for 
our Army, our Navy and our valiant Allies. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


liloey be Our Canes!” 


THE AMERICAN WAY WILL WIN 
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The American worker is spending fewer hours a week 
on his job than the worker of Great Britain, Germany 
or Russia. 

In the United States, the average number of hours 
worked a week in all manufacturing industries is 43. In 
Britain it is 56; Germany, 60; Russia, 66. 

A move to lengthen the American work week is gain- 
ing support in Congress. Man-power officials are talking 


of a 48-hour week in some industries, 44 hours in the more 
dangerous occupations. 

The American worker is putting in longer hours now 
than before the war. The present 43 hours compares with 
a yearly average of 40.5 which the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows was maintained in 1941. 
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U.S. WORKS SHORTEST WEEK 


Many American workers, however, are on duty much 
longer each week than the general average of 43 hours. 
The War Production Board reports that seven out of 10 
persons in war industries spend 48 hours or more a week 
at their jobs. Longest hours are in the vital machine-tool 
industry. Here the work week ranges from 50 to 70 hours. 
Employes in four out of five of our aircraft factories put 
in from 44 to 54 hours each week. The work week for 
majority of persons employed in shipyards is between 4 
and 52 hours. In all of these industries overtime pay } 
required for time above 40 hours per week. 

In Britain, the average work week for all factories 5 
now 56 hours. For men in Royal Ordnance plants the 
work week is 60 hours, for women 55. During the critical 
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period that saw the fall of France in 1940, the British 
work week skyrocketed to 60, 65 and even 72 hours. After 
two months, this was abandoned. Too much time was 
lost through absences, accidents, illness and fatigue. Pro- 
duction was found to be no better than with shorter 
hours. 

Wages of British workers usually are based on a normal 
prewar work week of 47 to 48 hours. Beyond this there is 
overtime pay of time and one-quarter to time and one- 


half, with double pay for Sundays. 

In Germany, the prevalent work day is 10 hours, six 
days a week. An official decree was issued on Sept. 3, 
1939, two days after the invasion of Poland, placing Ger- 
many on what was called a “forced war economy.” Under 
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this decree, workers in some cases could be kept on the 
job 16 hours a day, 96 hours a week. Wages were lowered, 
workers were “frozen” in their jobs. 

At the beginning of the war, earnings of Germans for 
overtime and Sunday and holiday work went directly 
into the national treasury to help finance the war. This 
resulted in such widespread dissatisfaction among work- 
ers that regulations of February 17, 1940, provided that 
these earnings go to the workers themselves as before 
the war. 

In Russia, the standard work week is 66 hours. Many 
workers in aircraft plants and other war factories put in 
longer hours. They receive extra pay for overtime and for 
exceeding production quotas. 
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Should the Draft Policies of Local Boards 
Be Placed on a Uniform National Basis? 


Ray Lyman Wilbur 


Stanford University, Calif.; Chancellor, Stan- 
ford University; Secretary of Interior, Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Cabinet; Chairman, American 
Council of Institute of Pacific Relations, 


answers: 

Drafting of men should be based upon a 
uniform national basis with adequate sift- 
ing of man power with distribution to 
education, industry, farms, war service, 
in accordance with national needs and in- 
dividual capacities. 

All voluntary enlisting should stop. In 
spite of devotion of draft boards, uneven- 
ness of quotas assigned and differences in 
local conditions make it impossible to act 
uniformly without a national program ad- 
ministered on a national basis. 


(by telegraph) 


Clyde W. Foreman 


Mobile, Ala.; Chairman, Mobile Housing 
Board; Former Chairman, Mobile Selective 
Service Board No. 4, 


answers: 

A uniform national basis for drafting of 
similar family status on a countrywide 
basis would make accurate information 
available to business, and business could 
intelligently plan in the future for its man- 
power problems. 

A uniform basis would also eliminate 
resentment in the minds of the public 
which presently exists because of able- 
bodied single men from 18 to 30 years of 
age being deferred for more than the re- 
placement period of six months provided in 
the regulations, while family men from 35 
to 45 years of age with dependents are 
drafted to fill quotas. In my opinion, there 
are indeed few single men who cannot be 
replaced in industry by married men or 
women if proper training courses are taken 
advantage of by industry. 

While I believe that men up to 45 years 
of age can competently fight in a war of 
fixed position, I do not believe that it is 
possible to win this war, which is entirely 
mobile in character, except with men of 
18 to 30 years of age who are in their 
physical prime. 


Ralph Barton Perry 


Cambridge, Mass.; Chairman, Steering 
Committee, American Defense Harvard 
Group; Professor of Philosophy, Harvard 
University, 

answers: (by telegraph) 


The draft should create a national pool 
of man power for military service so that 
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Variations in the draft policies of many 
local draft boards under the Selective 
Service System have aroused criticism 
throughout the nation. In order to avoid 
this lack of uniformity in conscription, the 
proposal has been advanced that a uni- 
form national draft policy be established. 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked businessmen, authorities on 
education and spokesmen for large organ- 
izations the following question: 

Should the drafting of men be 
placed upon a uniform national | 
basis, so that local boards will be 
calling single men, or single men 

} with dependents, or married men at | 
the same time? 

| Answers were printed last week. More 

| appear herewith. 

| 


= 





there will be geographical equality of 
sacrifice resulting from uniformity of pri- 
ority and deferment. Thus, the pool of 
single men without dependents, within 
specified ages and not irreplaceable in 
essential work, should be exhausted before 
those in the next classification are taken 
from any area. 

Similarly, there should be uniform rules 
with reference to the circumstances under 
which deferments will be granted. Local 
draft boards would retain discretion to act 
in borderline cases upon such matters of 
fact as whether an individual can be re- 





placed in an essential job or whether he 
is needed in the case of dependents, 


George Romney 


Detroit, Mich.; Managing Director, Automo. 
tive Council for War Production, 


answers: 

War production is hampered by the con- 
fusion and variation in draft policies fol- 
lowed by the many local boards. It is diffi- 
cult for war producers to plan intelligently 
for the replacement of workers needed in 
our fighting forces without definite yard- 
sticks with which to gauge the problem. 

National policies should prevail, but 
they should be determined after a thorough 
consideration of the field problem. They 
cannot be sound if they only reflect the 
viewpoint of competent men stationed in 
Washington. 

Industry is straining to do all it can to 
produce victory, including any sacrifices 
of skilled personnel, but foreknowledge of 
what draft policies will be applied would 
permit the training as needed of women or 
men not needed in the fighting forces. 


Gordon H. Campbell 


Little Rock, Ark.; Member, Advisory Council 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., 


(by telegraph) 


answers: 

The system of the Selective 
Service, of calling married men, many of 
them 40 to 45 years of age, into the Army 
when they know that in other sections of 
the country single men have not yet been 
called, brings about criticism, bitterness 
and disunity. There is no possible excuse 
for failure to have a national uniform plan. 


present 


Gladys Branegan 


Bozeman, Mont.; President, Montana State 
College; President, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

Realizing fully the complicated nature 
of the draft problem, I believe, first, that 
numbers inducted should be proportional 
by States; second, that State pools might 
be more satisfactory than county; third, 
that agricultural needs should be con 
sidered on a par with industry; fourth, that 
unmarried men with dependents should 
not be called until after married men with 
no children and with wives capable of 
working; fifth, that a total draft, with a 
signments to armed forces, colleges, i 
dustry and farms, would work. 
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MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 





=_—_ Bux reading that letter again. Want 
to know what’s in it? Well—‘Katie had her 
birthday Thursday . . . Dad’s an air-raid warden 
now ... We're all going to see the football game 
tomorrow .. .” 

That’s all. Just a letter from the folks. Noth- 
ing very important—except to Bill. 

But it’s important to him all right—the way 
a lot of little things are to all of us. The letters 
we get from home . . . old friends we meet... 
the pipe we smoke in quiet contemplation . . . 

Little things—but they mean a lot. They chase 
the blues away ... they help to keep morale up! 


x «we 


It happens that millions of Americans attach a 
special value to their right to enjoy a refreshing 


glass of beer . . . in the company of good friends 
. « with wholesome American food ... as a 
beverage of moderation after a good day’s work. 


A small thing, surely—not of crucial impor- 
tance to any of us. 


And yet—morale is a lot of little things like 
this. Little things that help to lift the spirits, 
keep up the courage. 


And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 


A cool, refreshing glass of beer— 
a moment of relaxation . . . 

in trying times like these they 
too help to keep morale up 
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AIR EXPRESS 
GAINS SHARPLY 


Express carried by commercial air lines in first 
six months of this year gained sharply over a 
year ago, according to AiR Express Division of 
Railway Express Agency. It said movement of 
essential materials was largely responsible. 

In order that air lines may utilize cargo space 
more efficiently, shippers are urged to forward 
traffic earlier in the day, when more space is 
available than on night flights. 


Taken from Boston News Bureau, August 22, 1942 


You do not need a priority to ship by Air Express, but if 

you have war production shipments requiring priorities, 

they will be granted. Phone Railway Express Agency, 
Air Express DIVISION, or any air line. 


wt AUR & EXPRESS 


ee Divisi f RAILWAY EXPRESS 
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Pension Trusts: 
Liberal Clauses 
In New Tax Law 


A novel theme pervades the relief pro. 
visions of the new tax law: An apparent 
invitation to employers and workers alike 
to extend the private pension system jp 
industry to bring increased financial secyr. 
ity against old age. 

Moderate changes in the law offer the 
invitation, and many large employers are 
reported to be considering setting up pen. 
sion trusts for their employes. Some 4- 
ready have acted. For instance, the Lock. 
heed-Vega Aircraft Corp. has called a spe. 
cial meeting of stockholders for Dec. 8 to 
vote on the adoption of a proposed en- 
ployes’ retirement plan open to thousands 
of its workers and those of its subsidiaries 
Other large concerns may act soon. 

Deductions for tax purposes permitted 
under the new law apparently make more 
feasible now than ever before the setting 
up of pension and related trusts. 

According to witnesses at the congres- 
sional tax hearings, approximately 3,000, 
000 industrial workers already are covered 
by pension trusts. Largest single group, 
perhaps, is made up of 380,000 employes 


of the Bell Telephone System. Approxi- 


mately 7,000 firms including many small 
corporations, are estimated to have adopt 


ed some form of private pensioning. Ap § 


parently this number is to be increased. 
Stock-bonus programs, _ profit-sharing 
plans and other employe-benefit programs 
also are affected by the law’s changes 
Most of these provisions have escaped gen- 
eral attention. Some of the chief ones are: 
Pension trusts. First, the number of en- 
ployes that must be covered has been put 
at a relatively low proportion. The tar 
deduction may be made by employers in 
the case of a pension, stock-bonus ot 
profit-sharing plan if 70 per cent of the 
regular employes are covered, or if 70 pet 
cent are eligible for coverage and 80 per 
cent of the eligibles are covered. This 
brings it down to 56 per cent of eligibles. 
In other words, the deduction is allowed 
if little more than half of the employes 
participate in the plan. And that propor 
tion excludes workers employed less than 
20 hours a week or five months in the year 
A second provision is a so-called stand- 
ards requirement: that benefits and cot 
tributions shall not discriminate in favor 
of employes who are officers, stockholders, 
supervisory or highly paid workers. It 
other words, all must contribute and bene 
fit on the same relative basis. 
A third provision is that all such plas 
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The task of guarding our daylight bombers 
against enemy interceptors calls for prompt, 
concerted action by fast pursuit planes. The 
job of carrying out America’s tremendous 
war production effort requires skilful use 
of the nation’s banking machinery at the 
points where credit is needed. Here, too, 
speed is half the battle. 

The local commercial banks of the United 
States are well prepared to meet this situa- 
tion. They know the industrial credit con. 
dition of their own communities. Abundant 
reserve credit resources are available to 


them through their correspondent banks 


This RACE is to the SWIFT 








in the larger cities. Funds are quickly sup- 
plied at low cost to established commer- 
cial enterprises and, particularly, to large 
and small manufacturers efficiently engaged 
on war orders under prime contract or 
sub-contract. 

The Chase welcomes every opportunity 
to assist American business men in solving 
their war-time credit needs, whether directly, 
in the case of corporations located in 
Greater New York, or through thousands 
of correspondent banks of the Chase which 
serve commerce and industry in time of war 


or peace in all other parts of the country. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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One more river to cross 





T. THE hard-bitten men in the Army’s 
Corps of Engineers, crossing a river 
is just another part of the day’s work 
—a military problem to be licked in 
a hurry. 


Keen-eyed officers choose a place 
for the crossing and give their. brisk 
orders. Then the “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractors go into action. Armed with 
steel bulldozers, they attack the high 
banks, shouldering tons of earth and 
rock out of the way, steadily deepen- 
ing the cut. Finally trucks rumble up 
with pontoons and drive to the water’s 
edge on the road already roughed 
out for them. 

With perfect teamwork the men 
swing pontoons, stringers and floor- 
ing into place. And in a few short 
hours they’ve thrown together a sturdy 
bridge. 

America is proud of the fighting 
Engineers! “Caterpillar” is proud 
that its products are helping the Engi- 
neers overcome obstacles in record 





time on battlefronts around the 
world. “Caterpillar” is also proud 
that it was invited to form the first 
Heavy Shop Company for the U. S. 
Engineers. 

On the home front thousands of 
“Caterpillar” machines are working 
harder than ever to replace lost man- 
power and to speed war production. 
“Caterpillar” dealers everywhere are 
pledged to “keep ’em rolling.” They'll 
see to it that “Caterpillar” machines 
— Tractors, Road Machinery, En- 
gines and Electric Sets — stay on the 
job and deliver all the long life and 
rugged performance that are built 
into them. 


CATERPILLAR 
- Dest 


Caterpiliar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il. 
TO WIN THE WAR: WORK — FIGHT — 
BUY U. S$. WAR BONDS! 






may be considered in their effect aS a 
whole by the employer, rather than sep. 
arately. 

Contributions by employers, as a gen- 
eral rule, may not exceed 5 per cent, jy 
any year, of the aggregate pay roll of en. 
ployes covered. This applies only to pen. 
sion trusts. But certain exceptions are 
granted where it is shown that a higher 
percentage is necessary, actuarially, to put 
or preserve the trust on a sound basis. 

Past services of older employes figure 
in that exception. To make the trust » 
cure, an employer may find it necessary tp 
contribute more than 5 per cent in orde 
to take care of the past services of work. 
ers. If such a course is found desirable, the 
employer is allowed to deduct up to 19 
per cent of the total cost. 

Another exception peculiarly adaptable 
to present conditions is that the employer 
in prosperous years may make payments 
greater than 5 per cent, and prorate the 
tax deduction over the succeeding five 
years provided that total payments over 
the five-year period do not exceed the 
maximum amount otherwise allowed. 

Profit-sharing or stock-bonus trusts, 
For such trusts, employers are allowed a 
tax deduction up to 15 per cent of the pay 
of the beneficiaries. Overpayments may be 
made in any year if they are offset by 
underpayments in subsequent years. 

Multiple plans. A deduction up to % 
per cent of covered employes’ compense- 
tion is allowed for tax purposes to the 
employer where multiple plans exist: 
For instance, where an employer has a 
pension trust or annuity plan plus a profit- 
sharing or stock-bonus plan. This dedue- 
tion applies where one trust covers one ot 
more workers. 

Standards for eligibility as to participa- 
tion, nondiscrimination, etc., must be met 
by trusts to secure the full tax deductions. 
But even here an important exception is 
made: 





Employers whose existing trusts do not 
conform to the standards set up, may 
take the tax deduction provided the pay- 
ments are not subject to forfeiture to the 
employer when the worker’s service ends 

Taxation of benefits to employes 
Lump-sum benefits received by workers in 
excess of amounts paid in for their benefit 
by the employer are taxable, but not under 
the stiffly graduated income tax rates 
Such lump-sum benefits are to be taxed 
as a capital gain resulting from the sak 
of an asset held more than six months 
The maximum effective tax on such capita 
gains is 25 per cent. 

Liberalized treatment of pension and 
related trusts under the new tax law is 
garded by some employers as having been 
given sharper point by the recent regule 
tions governing wage and salary increases 
In the main, employers are barred from 
granting wage and salary increases under 
the stabilization law, but apparently at 
invited to set up trusts for future payments 
to employes under the tax law. 
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Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








| Tread of Americam Business 


Title Rez. U.S. Pat 





er This much is becoming clear about wage and salary control..... 
I There's to be no rigid freezing, no flat ceiling on wages or salaries. 





That is, none under $25,000 of net salary. About 24,000 people receive that much. 


10 
Employers can go ahead on their own with many salary raises. They don't 

















le have to have specific approval for each raise. But: Raises must fit the formula, 
er they must meet the general conditions laid down. (See pages 23 and 52.) 
ts It's obvious that Treasury administration of salary controls will be lib- 
. eral; will give some play to employer judgment. And: It is presumed that the War 
= Labor Board will reveal the same attitude in wage control. Time will tell. 
ne Just remember: Purpose of the controls, under $25,000, is to avoid a run- 

away wage spiral; is to apply a brake, not to remove all incentive. Even so: It 
‘. still is a question if income controls can be applied without dulling incentive. 
a 
: Treasury's John L. Sullivan gives first official answers to salary 
W questions. 

He makes these general points...... 

s Effective date: October 3 is magic date for salary increases above $5,000; 





for stock transactions affecting salaries, etc. Before that date they're 0.K., 

' if result is not to increase net above $25,000; made later, they must be justified. 

a Who's affected: Every person who meets the legal definition of "employe." 

t- Persons not working for an employer, individual or corporate, aren't covered. 
Job changing: There still is nothing to prevent a person from leaving one 

job at a lower salary to accept a job at a higher salary. But: An employer who 








. has had an established salary scale can't raise that scale just to save a worker. 
et Pirating: It's going to be a problem, as the above explanation suggests. 


8. Raising salary standards: An employer can ask to raise his salary level; 

can make out a case that his scale has been too low. But: He can't raise his 

general salary scale without approval. Individual raises are different. 

ry Advancement systems: Treasury probably won't require that standards for the 

- promotion of workers must in the past have been on a formal basis. There'll be 

e a rather liberal attitude on that important matter. Employers can make a case. 
Bonuses: They still can be paid where “customary," and where not very 

large. But: Treasury is wary; is to be watchful to prevent a loophole. Bonus 

it agreed to before October 3, but not yet paid, may be con-i4ered "eustomarv."* 








Other points touched on are these...... 
, Forms: Special forms may be provided on which to report salary increases. 
; Partnerships: Salary limits do not apply to partners. 
a] Lawyers: Salary limits apply if working as an employe, will not apply if on 
a fee basis with many clients. Each case considered on its merits. 

Doctors: Not covered unless employed for a particular job. 

Authors: Not covered. 
; Income from interest or dividends or capital gains: Not covered. 

Penalties: An employer making an unjustified salary increase will be denied 
the right to deduct any part of that salary as a cost in computing income for taxes. 
Appeal: There's to be no appeal from a Treasury finding of fact. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Real revolution from salary control is to occur in the high-salary range. 

That's where the crackdown comes. It fulfills a White House desire of long 
Standing. It permits a flat salary ceiling. But: It still leaves the door wide 
open to income from interest and dividends, except for taxes. 

The limit applies to salaries alone. That's a flat limit. It doesn't make 
allowance for dependents or personal exemption or other deductions. 

Thus: The highest allowable salary in U.S. after January 1 will be $67,200. 
It works out this way: Normal tax on $67,000 is $4,040; surtax is $34,670; new 
Victory tax is to be $3,350. So: Here's $42,000 of taxes to deduct from 
$67,000, leaving $24,960. If income is $200 higher, the ceiling is touched. 

That's all there is to it. There isn't any more. 

But what of charitable contributions? If a person can prove that the gifts 
"customarily made" would work “undue hardship" if paid out of $25,000 income, 
then the corporation could make additional payment to cover the usual sum. 

What of insurance payments? They offer no "out." To get added salary to 
cover insurance premiums, a person must prove: (1) that he can't meet the pay- 
ments from money in the bank; (2) that he can't meet the payments by sale of 
assets such as bonds and possibly stocks without "undue hardship." However: 
It's improbable that the Treasury would force a man to sell his home to meet an 
insurance bill. 

And what of "fixed obligations," what of payments on debt? Again it's 
tight. The same restrictions apply that govern payments on insurance. 

Furthermore: There is no provision to permit added pay to meet State in- 
come taxes. Result is that men in States with income taxes are hit harder than 
those in States without income taxes. This is just one more of the variations. 
































White House may ask Congress to close the loophole on investment income. 

But: If it does, the whole wage and salary-control scheme may be thrown out. 
That's because Congress thinks present controls are stretching its power grant. 

And: That raises a question concerning whether present law will be touched. 





To get back to some of the other problems...... 

There is a growing problem in the rationing field. It's the problem of 
firm administration vs. political administration, of use of rationing power to 
avoid drastic shortages and inequities due to hoarding, or use of that power only 
when forced by the shortages themselves. Emphasis is on political administration. 

Nationwide gas rotioning was avoided for months. Result is that it now has 
to be severe in order to conserve remaining rubber. 

It was the same with fuel oil rationing. It's the same with coffee rations. 
It likewise is the same with meats. It'll be the same with milk and other 
things. Henderson hesitates to tackle these difficult jobs until forced by events. 
























In the general situation...... 

Taxes: Treasury promises that it will be 1943 before a new tax bill will be 
asked; that there can be two or three months of delay in the revenue search. 

Aircraft: As first reported here, that's the field now being emphasized in 
production. There's to be full speed ahead in building military planes. 

Price control: Officials are beginning to think about enforcement problems; 
are about convinced that present retail price fixing as of a fixed date won't 
work effectively in the retail field. 

Construction: There's a hard-boiled approach in application of new orders 
shutting off nonessential projects. (See page 56.) 

Allocations of material: An announcement is due any day now. It's to call 
for strict control over the distribution of steel and other scarce materials. 
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Can you imagine the chaos in American war produc- 
tion... if the superbly organized Trucking system 
were suddenly broken up! 

Yet—that’s just what will happen if we cramp and 
interfere with the operations of the nation’s Truck- 


ing companies. Look— 


Manufacturer FeensORED} located ine 


has to ship parts to 

Trucks cover this 900-miles distance in 50 
hours, 2 to 3 times faster than by rail! And 
remember — Trucks deliver goods over super- 
highways built largely by Truck taxes. 


Plane-manuyfacturer 


RB censonto | receives raw [come 
from [censoneo Y Trucks de- 


liver these vitally needed materials 
in ome day. Ordinary 
freight would take three 
full days! Actually—if it 


were not for Trucks, this ° 


nll 


Behind all the Truck Shipments of Vital War Material, there’s a vast, 
highly trained, team-working Organization ... that makes America’s Trucks 
the fastest, most flexible Freight Transport System in the World! 
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Trucks bearing this 
emblem are serving 
your « sow in 
war and will serve you 
later in peacel 


( ”AN TRUCKING wwovstry 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EVERY Day— 
NATION-WIDE 
OF TIMES BIGGER THAN 
USED To Lick THE JAPS 4 
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TRUCKING ORGANIZES 4 
TASK FORCE” — HUNDREDS 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo 


important manufacturer would be com- 








materials! 

And so it goes . . . on long or short 
hauls—Trucks accelerate America’s war 
production—thanks to the “know-how” 
organization and skill back of America’s 
trucks! 


The nation’s truck drivers—and the 
men behind the drivers—are doing one 
swell job in helping America win this 
war. Let’s defeat —immediately—any at- 
tempt arbitrarily to limit the smooth 

working of this great freight trans- 
portation system! 





NOT CENSORED 

. .. but open for your inspection in the files of 
ATA are hundreds of letters from war plants 
telling about the irreplaceable service rendered 
by trucks. The keynote in all of them is this: 
“Reduce trucking company service —and our 
whole war program will bog down. Our pro- 
duction system is built on truck transportation.” 






Another 
problem 
solved- 

















































in producing 
tools for war 


Do you have a “hard-to-get-at'’ problem 
in your war production that special hand 
tools could simplify? If so, consult us for 
assistance—Plomb engineers have helped 
many manufacturers find the answers to 
special tool needs. 


Regular tools supplied 
by PLOMB dealers 


See the Plomb dealer in your locality for 
the stock tools you need to rush your war 
job. He carries a full line, for all industries. 


31 factories 
at your service 


Take advantage of this two-fold service. 
Call your Plomb dealer for highest quality 
regular tools—consult us for special ones. 
31 factories, including the three big plants 
of the Plomb Tool Company, are cooper- 
ating in a complete sub-contracting sys- 
tem to build Plomb Tools for war needs. 
Their facilities are at your service. 











Plomb Tools Contracting Company 
A Division of the 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 




































eve been Llsked: 


HOW SALARIES CAN BE RAISED 


(Anybody who asks for a raise in salary 
or who gives a raise in salary must think 
about the Government from this time 
forward. A raise that was a worker’s pre- 
rogative to ask for and an employer’s 
prerogative to grant or deny may today be 
outside the right of either to ask or to 
give. Salary control now is in effect. The 
first regulations for applying that control 
are issued. What follows are answers to 
some of the questions raised by those 
regulations affecting salaries.) 


First: Are all raises to be barred? 


Not at all. Employes can get more pay if 
they are promoted, if merit justifies a raise, 
or for length of service, greater output and 
higher rating after training. An employer 
can grant raises on this basis without 
Government approval. But he then can’t 
raise prices to cover the raises and he may 
have to justify his acts. 


Doesn‘t that leave a wide-open loophole? 


Treasury officials say it does not. Raises 
under these conditions are subject to re- 
view and may have to be proved justifiable. 


How can doubts be cleared up? 


If you are an employer, get in touch with 
the nearest regional office being set up to 
handle salary stabilization. But don’t write 
direct to Washington. Ten regional salary 
offices and 100 field offices of the War 
Labor Board will have control in cases 
where employes earning less than $5,000 
are represented by labor unions or where 
they are not administrative or professional 
workers or executives. Other salaries are 
under the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, who also will have regional salary 
offices in New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seat- 
tle and possibly other cities. 


Is every employer covered by the rules? 


No. If he employes eight or fewer persons, 
he is not restricted in salary raises. How- 
ever, workers in chain stores, branch offices, 
etc., are considered part of the total staffs 
of their companies. 


Is an employer allowed to raise a work- 
er’s pay who he feels deserves it? 
Yes, if the increase is based on individual 

merit or promotion. 

How about raises promised before the 
regulations became effective? 

They can be granted. For salaries under 


$5,000 the effective date was Oct. 27, 1942. 
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For salaries above $5,000, it was October 3, 
Raises made before these dates are not 
affected by the regulations. 


Can additional salary be given in the 
form of bonuses? 


Bonuses are regarded as salary and are 
subject to control. However, bonuses, 
where “customary”, are allowed. This 
covers Christmas bonuses. Bonuses, offered 
as incentives before the effective dates of 
the regulations probably would be allowed. 


What about added income through gifts, 
loans, extra commissions and fees? 


These are considered salary payments and 
are governed accordingly. Commissions 
likewise are listed, regulated as salaries. 


Suppose an employer wants to pay 
money into insurance and pension 
benefit funds of employes? 


He can, to an extent considered “reason- 
able.” Here might be an avenue of further 
payment to employes by setting up pension 
trusts, profit-sharing trusts and annuity 
systems. 


Can an employe be given stock in a 
company by his employer? 

An outright grant can be made. Revenue 

from this or other stock is not considered 

part of the employe’s salary. But it is 

subject to regular tax laws. 


Can the salaries of federal, State and 
municipal employes be raised? 
They are under the same control as em- 
ployes of private concerns. Raises must 

conform to the regulations. 


Are employers allowed toreduce salaries? 


Salaries under $5,000 cannot be decreased 
below the highest rate paid between Jan. 1, 
1942, and Sept. 15, 1942, except to correct 
gross inequities or to aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war. Higher salaries can 
be cut, but not below $5,000. 


What are the penalties for not conform 
ing with the salary regulations? _ 


The entire amount of the salary paid can 
be disallowed in income tax deductions of 
the employer or in determining costs of 
any contract with the Government. Also, 
both employer and employe are subject to 
punishment under provisions of the Second 
Price Control Act. If convicted by the 
courts, they would be liable to a fine of 
$1,000 or one year imprisonment, or both. 
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Meet the folks who tell us how to make whiskey 


own in Louisville, Kentucky, 

heart of the whiskey country, is 
a distillery whose philosophy of 
business differs strikingly from all 
others. 
This is the famous Calvert “Insti- 
tute of Blends” . . . and here, the 
people of America run the show. 
The people ... consumer groups 
from every corner of the nation, 
from every income bracket . . . liter- 
ally dictate to Calvert what its 
product shall be. 
The people ... through the years... 
as many as 2,000 a month... . have 
pre-tested actually hundreds of 
Calvert trial blends on the simple, 
sensible basis of personal taste. 


The result? The Calvert Whiskey 
you buy today at your favorite bar or 
package store is the taste-winner of 
all the blends created from Calvert's 
vast stocks of fine whiskies and grain 
neutral spirits. It is the people’s 
choice — Southerners, Northerners, 
Easterners, Westerners, Mid-West- 
erners alike. 


Unusual? No one else in the indus- 
try does anything like it. Reliable? 
Well—we believe you'll agree there’s 
no higher standard on earth than 
that set by American faste. 


So you see — the miracle of Calvert 
taste is no accident. The glorious 
balance of Calvert blends, the all- 
‘round harmony of pleasant whiskey 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City. 


qualities — lightness, delicate bou- 
quet, subtle flavor — are the irrevo- 
cable specifications of the people 
themselves. 


How well the people “know their 
own minds” is revealed by this posi- 
tive fact: more Calvert* is bought, 
year after year, than any other pre- 
mium whiskey in the land. 


Calvert 


The Institute 
of Blends 


BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits...*Calvert “Special”: 86.8 Proof—7214 % Grain Neutral Spirits. 








‘The FULL development 
of Individual Personality” 


What kind of a world are we fighting to create? 


Pan American has presented answers to this ques- 
tion by America’s great philosopher, Dr. John Dewey, 
and by Dr. Hu Shih, recently Chinese Ambassador 
to the United States. 


Herewith we present a statement written for 
Americans and people throughout the world by the 
Most Reverend William Temple (Cantuar) the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


HE STRUCTURE OF LIFE as we knew it before 
g hen war has already been profoundly modified. 
How far do we want to restore it if we can? 
The task of the Church in face of social problems 
is to make good Christian men and women. That is 
by far its most important contribution. 


But it is also part of the duty of a Christian to 
judge how far particular evils are symptoms of a 
disease deeper than the evils themselves. 

Thefe is nothing wrong about profits as such. It 
has always been recognized that both the producer 
and the trader are entitled to a profit which they have 
earned by their service to the community. But it is 
possible, nonetheless, for these two to get in the 
wrong order. Then the consumer is treated only as 
a means to success . . . whereas he ought to be con- 
sidered the whole end of the process. 


If that is true, it is the duty of Christians to become 


+ 


Never before in the world’s history has the “brotherhood 
of man” been so close to reality as it is today. 

For, the instant we win this war, all geographical bar- 
riers will disappear. The “foreigner” who used to be 
strange and different because he lived across an ocean, 
will become as familiar to you as the man in the next 
town. London and Paris will be ten hours from New York 
—Chungking, China, twenty hours from San Francisco. 


| .,.a 6 point post-war program by THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


aware of it and to demand a remedy. I offer these 

suggestions as a goal to aim at immediately: 

(1) Every child should find itself a member of a family housed 
with decency and dignity, so that it may grow up ina 
happy fellowship unspoiled by under-feeding—or over- 


crowding, by dirty and drab surroundings or by mechan- 
ical monotony of environment. 


Every child should have the opportunity of an education 
till eg of maturity. This education should be inspired 
by faith in God and find its focus in worship. 


Every citizen should be secure in possession of such income 
as will enable him to maintain a home and bring up children 
in such conditions as are described in paragraph 1 above. 


(4) Every citizen should have a voice in the conduct of the 
business or industry which is carried on by means of his 
labour, and the satisfaction of knowing that his labour 
is directed to the well- being of the community. 


(5) After the war, every citizen should have sufficient daily 
leisure, with two days of rest in seven, and an annual 
holiday with pay, to enable him to enjoy a ‘full personal life. 


(6) Every citizen should have assured liberty in the forms of 
freedom of worship, of speech, of assembly, and of asso- 
ciation for special purposes. 

Utopian? Only in the sense that we cannot have it all 
tomorrow. But we can set ourselves steadily to ad- 
vance towards that six-fold objective. It can all be 
summed up in a phrase: the aim of a Christian social 
order is the fullest possible development of individual per- 
sonality in the widest and deepest possible fellowship. 


* * * 


I should give a false impression of my own convic- 
tions if I did not here add that there is no hope of 
establishing a more Christian social order except 
through the labour and sacrifice of those in whom 
the Spirit of Christ is active. 


+ Wilkin Cael 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


And this travel will not be just for the well-to-do. Pan 
American's knowledge of technological improvements 
(based on more than 120,000,000 miles of overseas flight) 
indicates that air travel costs will be brought down within 
reach of the average man and woman. 


Today, of course, Pan American's every transport facil- 
ity is working overtime to help make possible the Victory 
on which all our plans for a better world must be built. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 





The March of ladustry — 
$33 BILLIONS IN BUILDING 


HELD UP BY NEW ORDER 


Green Light Only for Projects Deemed Essential to the War Effor 


Tighter control in hands 
of reorganized agencies. 
Effect on Army, Navy plans 


The wartime building boom is headed 
for the rocks. Essential construction like 
synthetic rubber factories already is fall- 
ing dangerously behind schedule because 
men and materials are being drained away 
into less important jobs. So the Govern- 
ment is being forced to put building and 
expansion plans through the wringer. 

Signal for the new, tougher attitude is 
a letter written by Donald M. Nelson, 
chairman of the War Production Board, 
to eight Government departments and 
agencies. Bluntly he warns them that in 
the future all projects, including simon- 
pure military jobs, must be abandoned 
unless they are directly essential to the 
war. 

That order affects a $33,000,000,000 pro- 
gram—the value of construction and facili- 
ties on the books for completion in 1942 
and 1943. It may spell the end of build- 
ing-at-will by even the Army and the 
Navy. Any individual who has wanted a 
new house in the last six months knows 


\ 
—Harris & Ewing 


FRANK BANE 
... carving 





that restrictions already in effect have cut 
the frills off private building. Mr. Nel- 
son’s statement means that now public 
building is going to be whittled down, too. 

In federal construction. The idea is to 
cut federal construction work at least 30 
per cent. This means fewer dams, high- 
ways, bridges, irrigation projects. They 
























































































































~ —filagris & Bwing 
COL. GORDON E. TEXTOR 


... Swinging 


(Here each week appears a new kind of wo, cor 
respondence—a special report on the battle of pro. 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro, 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in q rising 
flood is the story of how the war is to be won, 





will be put off until after the war. Eve, 
some war plants now slated for construe. 
tion presumably will be sidetracked, Mil. 
tary construction programs are to be Te 
viewed. Projects not directly related to the 
war will be curtailed. 

In nonfederal construction. This in. 
cludes municipal and State public works, 
privately financed industrial and commer. 
cial expansion. Here the aim is to cut 
nonessential work as near to 100 per cent 
as possible. City authorities who want new 
streets, schools, hospitals and other public 
structures will find it harder to justify re. 
quests for materials. New York City’s ve. 
hicular tunnel under New York harbor, 
where work was shut down by WPB or- 
der last week, is an example of what is 
going to happen. Merchants who want 





to expand their stores, manufacturers who 
want to build additions to factories, wil 
have a hard time convincing authorities 
they should be allowed to start the work 

The beginning. WPB is getting set to 
apply a two-way squeeze on all kinds of 
building activity. For one thing, officials 
are tightening up enforcement of Limita- 
tion Order L-41, issued last April, which 
controls civilian construction. They empha- 










—Harris & Bwing 


HERBERT EMMERICH 
... juggling 
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jze that willful violators will be turned 
over to the Justice Department for crimi- 
nal prosecution. Where construction al- 
ready has started, it will be halted at once 
if investigation proves it nonessential. 

For another thing, Mr. Nelson has re- 
organized the agencies which control con- 
struction. Two groups, the Facility Clear- 
ance Board and the Facility Review Com- 
mittee, hold the power of life and death 
over the nation’s building activities. 

The Facility Clearance Board takes 
over the jobs formerly done by five other 
WPB, Army and Navy committees. It has 
final say as to any facility or construction 
project costing $500,000 or more, whether 
publicly or privately financed. In consider- 
ing whether to okay a project, the Board 
reviews its necessity to the war effort, 
its location, method of construction, use 
of critical materials, and its consumption 
of materials, man power and services after 
it gets into operation. 

The Facility Review group will exercise 
the same powers over projects costing be- 
tween $100,000 and $500,000. In addition, 
the Committee may review any facility or 
construction project, regardless of its size 
or total cost; it can order construction 
stopped on projects already underway, or 
halt a project already approved but not 
yet started. 

Neither private building organizations 
nor public agencies can get a construction 
project, whether publicly or privately 
financed, under way without clearing their 
plans through the Facility Clearance 
Board or the Facility Review Committee. 
No funds may be expended or committed 
by letter of intent for any project costing 
more than $500,000 without clearance by 
the Board; and no project, regardless of 
cost, may be submitted to WPB for final 
allotment or priority ratings unless it has 
been cleared by one of the two agencies. 

Both are staffed with representatives 
of the War and Navy departments, the 
Maritime Commission, WPB’s Office of 
Civilian Supply and the National Hous- 
ing Agency. Col. Gordon E. Textor is the 
key man, acts as chairman of both groups 
for Ferdinand Eberstadt, vice chairman of 
WPB in charge of program determination. 

Colonel Textor and his committees al- 
ready are swinging the ax on Government 
projects. The first to go included seven 
Bureau of Reclamation power and irri- 
gation projects and several helium plants. 
The power units were slated for comple- 
tion in 1944 and 1945. 

On the very first big curtailment order 
WPB ran head-on into the kind of oppo- 
sition that hitherto has defeated attempts 
to cut down the volume of building. Sec- 
retary of Interior Harold L. Ickes de- 
clared that the power and _ irrigation 
projects and the helium plants would not 
be stopped if there were any possible way 
to avoid it. He pointed out that he had 
advised Army and Navy officials a week 
im advance that such curtailment was im- 
pending and they had requested WPB to 
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Courtesy, Douglas Aircraft 





AINTENANCE OF 
WHITE FLOORS  senteucune 


It’s true of course that white floors, 
in order not to defeat the purpose 
for which they are intended, must 
be cleaned more frequently. And, 
with the less speedy methods of 
floor-maintenance, that indeed 
would present a problem now 
with conservation of man-power 
so essential to the war effort. But 
a Combination Finnell changes all 
that! It not only cleans large-area 
floors with the minimum of man- 
power—requiring just one opera- 
tor for the scrubbing, rinsing, and 
drying operations—but it does 
the job with maximum speed. The 
largest size has a capacity of ap- 
proximately 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 
Several smaller sizes. 


For FREE FLOOR SURVEY, consulta- 
tion, or literature showing the full range 
of Finnell Combination Scrubbers, 
phone or write nearest Finnell branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 3711A East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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know that fear. 








Keen Them Safe 


All too often, when a man dies, 
his loved ones face a threat to their 
financial welfare. When you are 


well insured your family will never 


Iusurance 


ted) rudential 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. |. 














@ Douglas Fir Plywood is the principal 
structural material in hundreds of thou- 
sands of hutments, barracks, dormitor- 
ies, housing projects and shelters of every 
type. Part of these have been prefabri- 
cated, and part have been constructed 
by traditional on-the-job methods. But 
wherever Douglas Fir Plywood has been 
used, its large sizes, light weight, great 
strength, split-proofness, easy workabili- 
ty and other advantages have saved time 
and labor while building warmer, more 


















QUICK, DURABLE SHELTER 


for soldiers and defense industry workers 


... that’s one of Douglas Fir Plywood’s biggest contributions to the war effort! 








rigid, more durable structures. To help 
speed Victory, the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Industry is devoting its entire capacity to 
war production. Athough you may not be 
able to buy this miracle wood now, learn 
everything you can about it. After 
Victory, it may be able to serve you as 
efficiently as it is serving the war effort 
today. Write for free Industrial Hand- 
book, also prefabrication data or technical 
assistance. Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., 
1650 Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 
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make exceptions for these particular plants 
and projects. the re 
The result, This case illustrates, too, why octane 
construction experts estimate that WpR dustry 
will be unable to cut the total volume of and | 
building in 1943 to less than two-thirds of effort. 
the record 1942 figure. Since new construe. yard 
tion, exclusive of machinery, will total stop | 
about $12,000,000,000 this year, that esti. contr: 
mate, if it stands up, means that ney New 
construction next year will amount to has b 
about $8,000,000,000. That’s a busy year, shops 
in the building trade. But the synthetic about 
rubber production program is just getting the F 
started; high-octane gasoline plants and Valle 
refineries must be built; in short, the and | 
“items of the most critical essentiality” ming 
alone pose a tremendous construction job, ects, 
While the future of that job can’t be re. up fe 
ported in detail, here is an outline of the Gc 
current situation in the main fields: up W 
Building for the public. Last year, new for 1 
construction was divided almost evenly hind 
between work done for public account and gram 
that for private account. This year, about boile 
three-fourths of all new construction js be fe 
for the Government. invo 
Army and Navy: The greatest builders Fi 
the world has ever seen. Their two broad alm¢ 
tasks—providing living, training and opera- ing | 
tional facilities for troops, and providing the 
industrial factories for weapons—far over- hou: 
shadow any other part of the national accc 
building program. ther 
Industrial expansion, which accounts for bert 
34 per cent of the Army’s entire $9,000,- eral 
000,000 construction job, definitely is past dim 
its peak. Authority to build new factories bor 
and plants is being held up until it is add 
decided whether they can be of real value B 
in this war. Tremendous capacity for both firs 
aircraft and ordnance, the two most im- cen 
portant items, already is set up. The in- tak 
tense demand for every ton of steel, every is s 
available skilled workman on the assembly I 
lines already going, is a powerful check on kne 
the urge to set up still more lines which Re 
would not operate for months to come. firs 
But the job of direct military building— uti 
cantonments, hospitals, barracks, storage tus 
depots, airfields, naval training stations wo 
and so forth—has just reached flood tide tal 
this October. This job alone accounts for on 
one-third of the whole year’s building wo 
activity. No one can say how much it will rey 
be squeezed next year by WPB restrictions, | 
though both services will pare down some pr 
projects. of 
Considerable progress already has been ov 
made on the conservation of critical ma- sp 
terials in the military program. Selectees al 
going into the Army in the future will 
find their quarters different from those put pi 
up in the first mobilization period. The he 
newest Army cantonments are built to last 8 
only through the war. Virtually al we 
structural steel is eliminated. Metal gutters in 
and downspouts are gone; pipes are made th 
of wood stave, concrete and cement as fi 
bestos. Brick and tile are replacing wood sv 
in large temporary military depots. m 
Other Government work. This will be tr 
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confined to outstanding programs such as 
the refinery conversion schedule for high- 
octane gasoline, the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry, the expansion of metal fabricating 
and producing plants, the war housing 
effort. The Maritime Commission’s ship- 
yard construction job came to an abrupt 
stop last summer with cancellation of the 
contract of Higgins Industries, Inc., of 
New Orleans. Altogether, the Commission 
has built 242 ways and the accompanying 
shops since February, 1941, at a cost of 
about $300,000,000. Projects handled by 
the Federal Works Agency, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Agriculture, Commerce 
and Interior departments are in for trim- 
ming. FWA already has stopped 122 pro}- 
ects, and 100 more not yet abandoned are 
up for review. 

Government housing activities will use 
up what men and materials can be spared 
for residential construction. Already be- 
hind schedule this year, the housing pro- 
gram for the next 12 months has been 
boiled down to a minimum. Quarters must 
be found for about 1,600,000 war workers, 
involving 1,320,000 living units. 

Frank Bane has the job of carving 
almost half of the new units out of exist- 
ing structures. His Homes Use Service of 
the National Housing Agency will find 
houses and other buildings capable of 
accommodating more persons, remodel 
them for war workers. Meanwhile, Her- 
bert Emmerich, commissioner of the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority, will juggle 
diminishing supplies of materials and la- 
bor in an attempt to build some 400,000 
additional living units. 

Building for private account. In the 
first six months of 1942, less than 29 per 
cent of all building activity was under- 
taken for private account. And the volume 
is shrinking further daily. 

Limitation Order L-41 sounded the death 
knell for private building for the duration. 
Residential building was hurt most at 
first; now, industrial construction, public 
utility and commercial expansion are vir- 
tually prohibited. Example: Only $200 
worth of residential building can be under- 
taken without specific WPB permission; 
only $1,000 worth of utilities or highway 
work. This means that all but the simplest 
repair work must be deferred during the war. 

Even privately financed war housing 
projects are strictly limited by the terms 
of a new order from WPB. Builders all 
over the country will have to tailor their 
specifications to those developed by WPB 
and the National Housing Agency. 

For the builders. Restrictions have 
pinched many a contractor. Casualties are 
heavy, especially among the smaller or- 
ganizations, which depend on small public 
works projects and local residential build- 
ing. A ray of hope is the recent decision by 
the Smaller War Plants Corp. to extend its 
financial subsidy aid to them; to help 
swing building contracts from the Govern- 
ment to pools of four or more small con- 
tractors who collectively can do a job. 
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Your car 
mever more valuable 
...it cant be replaced ! 


A “freeze-up” can be costly. It may 





damage many vital parts of your car; 


‘fh: ruin your battery, burst the radiator 
ani crack the motor, damage bearings 


ane STAMPS 


SAVE YOUR CAR-SAVE MONEY 
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JACK FROST 
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Swirr, hard-hitting tanks... 
45 thousand in 1942... 
75 thousand in 1943... 


That is America’s promise to the 
Victory Program —and America is going 
to beat that promise. 


It calls for construction miracles . . . 
huge plants to house vast assembly 
lines . . . new plants for principal parts 
suppliers. 


As America builds for Victory, every 
cubic foot of space must be properly 
heated to insure maximum production. 


For fifty years, steam has been rec- 
ognized as the outstanding heating 
medium. Steam, harnessed and brought 
under control with Webster Steam 
Heating Equipment, has proved its abil- 
ity to provide maximum comfort, econ- 
omy and trouble-free operation. 


Today, all of our facilities not re- 
quired for direct war work are freely 
offered to architects, engineers and 
heating contractors working on war 
construction. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W.P.B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 
Orders should be limited to actual needs. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 65 principal Cities 
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Title Reg, U.S, Pat, Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN 


_ and CANNOT do as a result of federal 


court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readets to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN reduce the outstanding fund- 
ed debt of your company by buying in 
bonds at less than par without reporting 
the gain for income tax purposes. A pro- 
vision of the 1942 Revenue Act permits 
this policy. 


* * * 


YOU CAN also use part of the postwar 
credit of your concern’s excess-profits tax 
to reduce outstanding debt. The credit can 
be used currently, under provisions of the 
1942 Revenue Act, up to 40 per cent of 
the amount of debt retired. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT hire a new employe at 
a higher rate than you paid his predeces- 
sor for the same type of work. Effect of 
a wage-stabilization order of the War La- 
bor Board is to freeze rates of pay for the 
same type of work. 


YOU CANNOT easily get a raise in 
salary from your employer. Regulations 
issued by the Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector freeze most salary payments at cur- 
rent levels and permit increases only for 
six specified reasons. Under most condi- 
tions no person can receive compensation 
of more than $25,000 after federal taxes 
are paid. 


YOU CANNOT always plan to let your 
employes shift for themselves in getting to 
and frem work when national gasoline 
rationing becomes effective. OPA an- 
nounces that certain plants with 100 or 
more workers must organize transport 
plans to assure adequate means of getting 
workers to their jobs. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, obtain draft de- 
ferments for skilled workers if you are 
engaged in the production of machinery, 
industrial and agricultural equipment, 
leather goods, or finished metal products. 
These industries and key workers in them 
are classified as essential in occupational 

















When Axis submarines struck, 
the Nation's railroads were called 
upon to move the major part of 
the oil supply for the East from 
Southwestern producing centers; 
to bring Pacific Coast lumber 
and the bulk of Pacific Coast 
canned goods to the East; to more 
than double the all-rail move- 
ment of bituminous coal from 
Southern Appalachian fields into 
New England; and to transport 
many other unexpected and un- 
Result: _to- 
day, the greater part of coastwise 


accustomed loads. 


and intercoastal traffic is being 
moved safely and efficiently by 
the all-rail route, and hundreds 
of vitally needed tankers and 
other ships have been diverted 
direct to war purposes. 


The Norfolk and Western 
Railway is carrying its full share 
of that essential traffic which for- 
merly moved by water. Here's 
just one example: during the 
first eight months of 1942, this 
railroad moved over its Shenan- 
doah Valley line — Roanoke, 
Va., to Hagerstown, Md. —ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal consigned to 
Northern and New England 
States — 2,000,000 tons of coal 
diverted from the Port of Norfolk 
and the water route to N. & W. 
rails — rails that are out of your 
range — Nazi. 


NORFOLK cred’ 
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bulletins issued by the Selective Service 
System. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT continue to sell new 
yacuum cleaners. Stocks of vacuum clean- 
ers in the hands of makers, wholesalers and 
retailers have been frozen until Jan. 1, 
1943. Meanwhile, War Production Board 
plans to determine the supplies on hand. 


* * % 


YOU CANNOT obtain a C ration card 
for gasoline if you are engaged as a sales- 
man or promotion man. This type of busi- 
ness generally is to be refused C rations 
by the Office of Price Administration. 


YOU CAN now escape paying income 
taxes on the alimony or separate-main- 
tenance allowance that you may be pay- 
ing to a wife. Under the new tax law, ali- 
mony is considered income to the person 
receiving it, not to the person who pays it. 


YOU CANNOT claim an exemption 
from wage and salary orders if you own 
or operate more than one establishment 
and employ more than eight workers al- 
together. WLB explains that the exemp- 
tion of employers of eight or fewer work- 
ers does not apply in such cases. 


YOU CAN sometimes adjust piece rates 
for your workers without first getting the 
approval of the War Labor Board. Piece 
rates tentatively established for trial, or 
yielding less than regularly established 
amounts prevailing for similar work, may 
be adjusted without approval, WLB states. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT recruit labor from 
dairy, livestock or poultry farms, if you 
are engaged in Government work, without 
U.S. Employment Service approval. War 
Manpower Commission issues this directive. 


YOU CAN expect the Government to 
impose inventory controls soon. WPB has 
announced that control will be established 
over inventories of consumers’ goods for 
manufacturers, wholesalers and _ retailers, 
requiring each merchant to maintain the 
same relationship between stock and sales 
that he maintained during comparable 
quarters in 1939, 1940 and 1941. 


* * % 


YOU CAN perhaps obtain auxiliary fuel 
oil rations where necessary for the per- 
formance of war work. This regulation is 
made by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. Auxiliary rations also may be allowed 
where necessary for the care of infants or 
aged persons, for the maintenance of 
certain public institutions and for con- 
ducting certain experiments. 
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When both are 
Timken Bearing Equipped 
both will have identical speeds! 








When freight trains operate at the 
high speeds of passenger trains, 
then America will have "“one- 
speed" railroading—a system that 
will improve service, increase effi- 
ciency and cut operating costs. 


Roller bearings in all freight, pas- 
senger cars and locomotives will 
be essential to this conversion. In 
every other arm of modern trans- 
portation roller bearings have 
proved the answer to increased 
speeds—to greater economies. 


In the railway field itself, roller 
bearings have made feasible the 
high speeds of the newest stream- 
liners and the new and modern- 
ized high-speed locomotives. 


Timken Bearings reduce mainte- 
nance costs—increase life of equip- 
ment — eliminate hot-box delays 
— improve fuel economy and 
possess many other advantages 
of prime importance in railway 
operation. 


When "one-speed" railroading is 
an established fact, both shippers 
and operators will witness an ac- 
complishment of vast importance. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 





HELP ASSURE VICTORY 


Buy War Bonds. Conserve Rubber. Eliminate Unneces- 
sary Travel. Use the Telephone Only When Important. 
Salvage All Scrap and Waste Material. 


All Timken Bearing production now goes into fighting machines. 
However, the Timken Bearings in your motor vehicles or indus- 





trial machines will see you through the emergency—and beyond 





it—if you make sure they are lubricated and inspected regularly. 














COPYRIGHT 1942 BY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
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COFFEE: NEW ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


Prospect of U. S. Financial Aid to Producers to Offset Cut in Imports 


Long-range program 
to diversify production 
in Caribbean countries 


Coffee rationing in the United States 
promises to add to this country’s prob- 
lems in the Hemisphere. Behind rationing 
plans is the official belief that coffee im- 
ports from Latin America are due for 
drastic reduction in the period ahead. 

Outlook is that U.S. financial aid will 
have to be extended to other important 
Hemisphere producers besides Brazil. An 
agreement already has been reached to 
purchase Brazil’s coffee quota whether or 
not those purchases are shipped. Similar 
arrangements are likely with Colombia, 
second most important coffee producer, 
and El Salvador and Guatemala, where 
coffee is a major crop. 

Coffee quotas. Hemisphere coffee sales 
have been on a quota basis since Novem- 
ber, 1940, when the Inter-America Coffee 
Agreement was signed. Purpose of the 
agreement was to establish orderly dis- 
tribution in the huge U.S. market which 
would control Latin-American surpluses. 
Available figures indicate that coffee im- 
ports in the quota year ended Sept. 30, 
1942, totaled 15,000,000 bags (1,980,000,- 
000 pounds) , equivalent to approximately 
90 per cent of 1941 imports. 

Coffee supplies. Supplies on hand, 
therefore, probably were normal when the 
Office of Price Administration announced 
rationing. This points to the conclusion 
that supplies in the future are expected to 
drop, owing to import restrictions by the 
War Production Board, and the use of 
available shipping space for more strategic 
materials. Latin America’s surplus prob- 
lem, therefore, promises to be restored. 

Consumption. Profound changes in the 
coffee-drinking habits of the U.S. public 
also are foreshadowed. OPA Administrator 
Leon Henderson notes that per capita 
consumption had jumped from a 10-year 
average of 13 pounds a year to 16 pounds 
a year in 1941, but this year has been 
running at the rate of 12.5 pounds. Ration- 
ing proposes a reduction to 10.2 pounds. 

Apparently overlooked, however, is the 
fact that not all U.S. residents are coffee 
drinkers. Pan-American Coffee Bureau 
estimates that coffee drinkers use an aver- 
age of 20.32 pounds a year. Thus, instead 
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of a 38 per cent reduction, estimated by 
OPA, the rationing program promises a 50 
per cent reduction for habitual users. 





Caribbean problems. Developing 
coffee problems, plus the conferences of 
President Roosevelt with Charles W. Taus- 
sig, U.S. chairman of the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission, and Sir George 
Gater, British Colonial Under Secretary, 
serve again to highlight economic disrup- 
tions occurring in the Hemisphere. 

The Caribbean area is a source of im- 
mediate concern. One-crop economies domi- 
nate-this region. Most islands depend on 
sugar and most Central American countries 
on bananas or coffee. Short-term problems 


to start, although surveys are being made, 
Long-term programs. Meanwhile Wash. 
ington abounds with long-term projects, 
designed primarily to convert most coun- 
tries to producing more goods that can be 
consumed locally and more strategic goods 
for the Hemisphere. Basic idea is to stimu- 
late output of vegetables, rice, meats and 
other foods at the expense of coffee, cot- 
ton, sugar, bananas and other export crops, 
In addition, new export materials are 
being encouraged, such as: 
Cryptostegia. This is a rubber-bearing 
plant that matures more quickly than the 
heuga tree. Indications are that scientists 
favor this plant over the Mexican shrub, 
guayule, and a 100,000-acre project is 





CHARLES TAUSSIG 


involve food supplies, which are linked 
closely with the shipping situation. 

Food is becoming scarcer throughout 
the area. The situation in Puerto Rico is 
acute and the Commerce Department re- 
ports growing shortages in the rest of the 
West Indies. These scarcities could be 
eliminated if ships were available, but that 
problem shows little promise of easing. 

Wooden ships. A suggestion was made 
months ago by the Commerce Department 
that wooden sailing vessels be built and 
used to supply the Caribbean. The Inter- 
American Navigation Corp. has since been 
formed. A few schooners have been taken 
over, but the shipbuilding program has yet 
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SIR GEORGE GATER 
«+. One-crop economies needed help 


planned for Haiti. The United Fruit Co. 
also is reported to be considering conver- 
sion of banana plantations to cryptostegia. 
Fibers. United Fruit already has plant- 
ed a considerable acreage in Central Amer- 
ica in abaca, source of Manila hemp. 
Industries. Shipment of idle, second- 
hand machinery to Latin America to de- 
velop local industry also is proposed. 
Such industries could involve vegetable 
oil and coffee-extracting plants, food-proc- 
essing plants, refrigerating plants, textile 
and leather-working factories. 
If carried out, these proposals would 
bring a fundamental and permanent 
change in Hemisphere economy. 
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SI renattonal Telephone and Telegraph Conponation 














announces 


. 
that ts Duo Associate Manufacturing Companies 
} 

in She United States 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE & RADIO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


and 
FEDERAL TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


have heen merged 


merger ts 


/ . . 
and the name of the corporation resulting from the 77 


Ne EME NET 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


| located at Mewarh, M. J: 






in * INTERNATIONA 
L TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New Y 
N, Street, New York, N. Y. 
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He who serves Teacher’s is 
assured that his guests will 
appreciate his choice of Scotch. 


\),/ 
SYA the 


Made since 1830 by 
Wm. Teacher & Sons, ltd., Glasgow 


i £ ll 
TEACHER'S Se 
Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Senp us the names of any friends who 
| would be interested in seeing a copy of 
The United States News without charge. 


The United States News 
| 2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


HIGH PRAISE FROM 
EXPERT SMOKERS— 


PIPE LOVERS WHO 
RELISH THE 
MOST EXPENSIVE 

TOBACCOS — 


| When experts can’t tell the mild, 
smooth flavor of Country Doctor Pipe 

Mixture from their costliest blends— 
man! this tobacco must have something! 


AN 8 TOBACCO BLEND 
“Country Doctor” contains no less than 
eight of the world’s finest tobaccos ! Each 
specially selected. All expertly blended to 
make a full-bodied smoke with richness 
...a “vintage” flavor... pleasant fra- 
grance ... and no bite! 

NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 

Costliest blends can’t beat it for fine- 

tobacco enjoyment. Priced low. Try it! 
(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 


Country Doctor - 


oe (Reading Time: 22 Seconds) 
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PATRONIZE 
HOTELS? 


N&New York, the Hotel New 

Yorker offers you more real 
value for your dollar in down- 
right comfort and satisfaction. 
It has everything: location, repu- 
tation, cuisine, service, accom- 
modations; everything that will 
make you feel you’re living—not 
merely stopping—in the big city. 
The 3,000,000 travelers who’ve 
patronized the New Yorker since 
1930 are the finest recommenda- 
tion we can give you. 
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Co Pipe Mate 


.«- they're ultra-violet rayed ! 








A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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Edward Clifford Kalbfus is one of the 
fewer than 25 men in American history 
who have retired from the Navy with the 
permanent rank of full admiral. He reached 
the mandatory retirement age of 64 seven 
days before Pearl Harbor, but since then 
has been working as president of the 
Naval War College and commandant of 
the naval operating base at Newport, R.1. 
Long before, he had fought his way around 
the world in several wars, handled fleets 
and war plans. Last week, Admiral Kalb- 
fus was ordered to duty on the General 
Board of the Navy. Job: To give advice 
to Secretary Knox. 
* * * 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is a confirmed 
traveler and searcher for information. 
Americans long ago quit trying to keep up 
with her, stopped being puzzled by her 
amazing energy. Last week, the British 





—Harris & Ewing 


MRS. ROOSEVELT 


were breathlessly watching. Mrs. Winston 
Churchill tried to keep up with her, had 
to take a day off to rest. Scotland Yard 
men sat down at every chance to rest their 
tired feet. Mrs. Roosevelt was on the go 
from 7 a.m. until as late as 2 a.m. She 
traveled 1,000 miles around London in less 


than a week. 
% * * 


William Purrington Cole, Jr., fought in 
three battles in the first World War. He 
emerged as a captain; married six months 
before the war ended. For the last 1+ 
years, Mr. Cole has been a member of the 
House, specializing particularly in _ his 
work as a member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Last 
week, his study of foreign commerce paid 
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dividends. Mr. Cole was named judge on 
the United States Court of Customs. His 
son, William Purrington, 3rd, is fighting 
this war. 
* * 

John L. Sullivan had many fights as a 
youngster in New Hampshire because his 
name was so similar to that of the prize 
fighter. When he grew up, he became a 
tax lawyer and such a stiff court fighter 
that Government lawyers got tired of 
running up against him. The Government 
hired him. Last week, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury Sullivan worked out the 
regulations to govern the collection of 
taxes under the new tax law. As a former 
tax lawyer, he had the advantage of know- 
ing the weak spots other lawyers would 
hunt for. 

William Frederick Halsey was one of 
the nine admirals of the prewar Navy who 
could fly. Even before war started, he was 
a vice admiral with a reputation for being 
a tough man to tackle. He led the attack 
on the Marshall Islands and has been at 
the front end of other hit-and-run raids 
since Wal began. Two things happened to 


ad Gb 
ADMIRAL HALSEY 


Admiral Halsey last week: A_ birthday 
made him 60; and he moved into command 
of the South Pacific, relieving Vice Admiral 
Robert L Ghormley after the disclosure of 
new losses by the American fleet. The 
stake for which Admiral Halsey is fight- 


ing: The Solomons. 


Melvin J]. Maas once worked with an in- 
surance company. Since then, there have 
been many times when the Representative 
from Minnesota was not a vood insurance 
risk, He was a Marine Corps flier overseas 
in the first World War: once disarmed a 
disturber who drew a gun in the House 
gallery and had ideas about shooting mem- 
bers. Though a Republican, Mr. Maas’s 


voice carries weight both in the Demo- 
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ALLEN ® WALES 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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HEMISTS and mineralogists, 
+ working long and patiently 
with test tube and retort, have at 
last discovered the keys which un- 
lock NORTH CARQOLINA’S 
tremendous caches of Magnesium 
Metal. No longer does man, at 
peace or war, have to depend upon 


straining millions of gallons of sea 


this precious lightweight metal 
which is stronger and lighter than 
aluminum. 

NORTH CAROLINA is 
proud that she has, to offer to the 
War Effort, more than a billion tons 
of Olivine running from 4o to 48.7 
percent Magne- 


Olivine, containing 48. 


water to recover a few pounds of 


ice NORTH CAROLINA 








orth Carolina 
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quantities of Chromite and Nickel. 
This rich storehouse of critically 
needed lightweight metal awaits 
development and utilization. Huge 
deposits are adjacent to both rail- 
road and electric lines. Native-born 
labor is available—imbued with 
American traditions and zeal to 
help win the war. 

Wire or write today for in- 
formation about NORTH CAR- 
OLINA’S storehouse of Magne- 
sium Metal. Address Commerce 
and Industry Division, 2995 De- 
partment of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, North 


Carolina. 


cratic House and in the White House. He 
has seen several of the fighting fronts in 
this war. Last week, the Navy Depart. 
ment announced Colonel Maas had bee 
awarded the Silver Star by General Doug. 
las MacArthur “for gallantry in action” 
over New Guinea. 

* * * 
Benjamin W. Thoron is an engineer who 
has done special jobs for Secretary Teke: 
in Puerto Rico and Hawaii. Mr. Thorop 
was an infantry officer in the first World 
War and later served as a special assistant 
in the American Legation at The Hague. 
Since 1933, he has worked in one way oy 
another with Mr. Ickes, first with the Pyb. 
lic Works Administration and later in the 
Interior Department. Last week, Mr 
Ickes gave him a new job: Director of the 
Division of Territories and Island Pos. 
sessions. 

* * ¥ 
Paul C. Smith was a newspaper editor in 
San Francisco when war started. He came 
into the Navy as a lieutenant commander. 
did such a good job at press relations 
that the Office of War Information bor- 
rowed him. Last week, Mr. Smith stepped 
out of OWI, gave up his naval officer's 
rating and enlisted as a private in the 
Marine Corps. Reason: “I couldn’t run a 
destroyer, which is what lieutenant com- 
manders are supposed to do. I'm going to 
learn how to use a bayonet.” 

7 * + 
Steve Vasilakos sold peanuts to several 
Presidents at his peanut stand on the 
White House corner of Pennsylvania Av- 
enue. Mrs. Roosevelt once had to put 
in a good word for him to keep his stand 
from being moved. With the war, pedes- 
trian traffic moved across the Avenue and 
Mr. Vasilakos went with it. Last week he 
put in War Bonds as a side line at his 
peanut stand. Added incentive: A_ free 
package of peanuts with each War Bond 
sale. 
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"Nhe Yeas 
and Ways” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Eprror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Lowering Voting Age 
Sir:-—With reference to the proposed 
constitutional amendment giving the right 
to vote to boys and girls of 18, 19 and 20 
vears of age: I think that this should be 
decided on more than the catch phrase, 
“If they are old enough to fight, they are 
old enough to vote.” It would have the 
same amount of sense to say, “If they are 
too old to fight, they are too old to vote.” 
I think the question is too important to 
decide during the wartime hysteria. The 
voting privilege and obligation carries with 
it a bigger responsibility than the average 
citizen has conceived. 
Cincinnati, Ohio W.S. 


” * * 


Treating Workers as Soldiers 

Sir:—I am in favor of calling into serv- 
ice as defense workers those men who have 
had Government training courses. How- 
ever, I believe they should be rated as 
soldiers and receive the same treatment, 
even to having part of their pay allotted 
to dependents. 

I consider it a grave mistake for the 
Government to allow families to be moved 
into the areas where dangers of sabotage 
and enemy attack are great and where 
living conditions are undesirable and very 
expensive. Children and wives are better off 
in their own communities. They can carry 
on at home while the husband and father 
serves his country as the soldier is doing. 


Oldham, S. Dak. 4 


* + * 


Anti-Negro Prejudice 

Sir:—In the article on Detroit in the 
October 16 issue of The United States 
News the writer states that there would 
be more Negroes in the plants there but 
for “the Southern employes who have a 
deep-rooted prejudice against working be- 
side Negroes.” 

I believe this is but the customary as- 
sumption. Southerners generally are used 
to working with Negroes. They are not 
used to riding beside them, nor eating be- 
side them in restaurants, ete. 
ff the reporter will take a sample next 
time, asking each man who expresses a 
prejudice against working beside Negroes 
where he is from, I will bet that 75 per 
cent of them confess they come from 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Z: S. JOHNSON 
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One End of a Pipe Line 
2000 MILES LONG 


ERE is America’s answer to the threat of Axis submarines 


—an endless train of tank cars, a moving pipe line that 


reaches all the way from the oil fields to the East. 


Hundreds of trains like this are rolling swiftly over the Erie 


these days—bringing heat to the homes of America, fuel to its 


factories, and gasoline to its war-essential automobiles. 


Since last year, Erie and other American railroads have 
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increased their shipments of oil from 12,000 bbls. a day to 
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Investment Income Limit? . . . Pressure for More 
Facts on War. . . Search for Price-Control Formula 


Ben Cohen, of the old Corcoran- 
Cohen team, wrote the regulations 
that limit the salary of any individual 
to $25,000 minus federal income tax. 
He is having an increasingly impor- 
tant role to fill in the office of the eco- 
nomic stabilizer, James F. Byrnes. 


x * * 


New Dealers say that never in their 
heyday did they expect to see the time 
when Government would place a limit 
on salaries at $25,000. They’re now 
wondering if this limit will not estab- 
lish a precedent to prevail after the war. 


x * * 


The Government’s censors, at a recent 
meeting, expressed amazement that 
the relatively mild fibbing in the re- 
port on Brig. Gen. James Doolittle’s 
raid on Tokyo, when revealed, created 
a rather violent kickback in public 
opinion, while much more glaring “in- 
accuracies” in reports of other and 
more important actions brought a 
very mild response. 


x * * 


Censors are about convinced that it 
will be necessary to give the public a 
more truthful report on war develop- 
ments if there isn’t to be a nationwide 
refusal to take any Government infor- 
mation at face value. 


x *k * 


James F. Byrnes, as economic stabi- 
lizer, is spending most of his time right 
now acting as umpire in the disputes 
between top-ranking officials over 
fields of jurisdiction. This job is in 
sharp contrast to the cloistered life of 
the Supreme Court. 


x * * 


White House may ask Congress for 
authority to limit the income of really 
rich people who obtain their income 
from investments rather than from 
salaries. However, there is some ad- 
vice to the effect that any such move 
might result in Congressional action 
that would upset present plans for 
controlling salaries above $25,000. 
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“Typewriter strategists,” who are be- 
ing severely castigated by President 
Roosevelt and by top-ranking ad- 
mirals and generals, turn out to have 
had a better slant onthe aircraft car- 
rier and its design and use than did 
the official American strategists. The 
typewriter strategists advocated a 
large number of small carriers, while 
the official strategists went all out for 
a few giant carriers. The Japanese 
took the typewriter strategists’ advice. 
They now have carriers to spare. 


x *k * 


Claude Wickard, as Farm Secretary, 
is scheduled to win out over WPB’s 
Donald Nelson and OPA’s Leon Hen- 
derson in the inside struggle to control 
the nation’s food production and dis- 
tribution machinery. Mr. Wickard’s 
department is in line to run any food 
administration. 


s @& @ 


Wendell Willkie touched a sore spot 
when he referred to the fact that it has 
been a long time since Americans of 
Cabinet rank have visited Russia or 
China or more remote parts of the 
world. He thus reported on a matter 
that bothers some of our allies. The 
catch is that there aren’t many men of 
Cabinet rank who could stand the 
rigors of the trip. 


x * * 


Leon Henderson is about convinced 
that there isn’t any way to enforce a 
ceiling, as of a particular date, on the 
billions of retail prices that are quoted 
in this country. The search is on for 
some simpler means of price control 
which nobody seems to have invented. 


x * * 


It turns out that the division of com- 
mand between General MacArthur, 
who is based on Australia, and the 
Navy, which is based in the South Pa- 
cific on New Zealand, ran through the 
middle of the island of Guadalcanal 
and was shifted only after the opera- 
tions in the Solomon Islands got well 
under way. 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau has 
had thoughts of resigning as a result 
of his present inability to get along 
with Congress on the subject of taxes. 
President Roosevelt, however, seldom 
permits a Cabinet officer to resign even 
if he should desire to do so. 


x * * 


If Henry Morgenthau does step out as 
Secretary of the Treasury to take an- 
other post in the Government, there is 
a chance that President Roosevelt will 
select Marriner Eccles, present chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, to 
take his place. 


x * * 


A revived report, one revived for at 
least the hundredth time, is that Sec- 
retary Perkins is to step out as secre- 
tary of labor. Some time the report 
will be correct. 


x * * 


This country’s naval officers are learn- 
ing with much surprise that Japan ac- 
complished wonders, in secret, in 
building up her Navy. Her secret 
building program, in violation of 
treaty, exceeded anything that had 
been imagined by U.S. intelligence 
officers. 


x * * 


The general world spheres of the 
United States and British command 
have been decided by President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill. 
Military and naval men, not the ci- 
vilian officials, determine strategy and 
tactics within those areas. The entire 





Pacific, to Singapore, is an American © 


field of action. 


x * * 


United States officials were perturbed 


by the British announcement of Amer- 
ican troop landings in Africa because 
part of that troop movement was still 
under way at the time the British let 
out the news. Great danger is involved 
in even the slightest hint of troop 
movements while they are occurring. 
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THE success of Dow technicians in extracting magne- 
ne sium from sea water came at the very time when it was 
id most needed for fighting aircraft and other weapons for 
» our armed forces. But the ultimate wider applications 
Il. of this extraordinary weight-saving metal carry far- 
i- § reaching social implications. Industrial designers will 
d § see endless possibilities for usefulness in the vast quan- 





tities of magnesium to be available when Victory is 
won. Out of their imaginations will come applications 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN affecting every phase of American life. 


/MAGNESIUM 


sf The Lightest Structural Metal... One-third Lighter Than Any Other in Common Use 
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ROSALIND RUSSELL now starring in the new Columbia picture “My SISTER EILEEN” 


With Air Warsen 
ROSALIND RUSSELL on 
duty it’s ne fooling... 
lighis out until you hear 


And CHESTERFIELD smokers really know what that 
means... Milder when a smoke is what counts most...Cooler when 
you want to relax, and with a far Better Taste to 695% your 


smoking pleasure . . - LIGHT UPA 


CHESTERFIELD | 


THATS THE SMOKERS SIGNAL | 
FOR A MILD COOL CIGARETTE — 
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